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INDIAN-SUMMER. 


FLICKER of flame in the hollow, 
d Gold-threaded aud amber the air; 
Loose leaflets, and others to follow, 
rill oak bough and maple are bare 
Sweet, sweet the last sigh of the summer, 
When gathered and bound are the sheaves, 
And a lorn empty nest, that was blithe with the best, 
to the wind-shaken eaves 
Mareoaret E 


Clings close 


SANGSTER 


DISCRETION IN GIVING. 

‘ NE naturally devotes careful and 
thought to the preparation of a gift to a friend, for it 
must be appropriate, must be presented at the right time, 
ind must the very thing most longed for. 
It need not be a costly offering; if these conditions are ful 
filled the simplest gift will be welcome; only it must show 


much deliberate 


if yp yasible, be 


love and consideration, and hive no angracious taint of 
obligations discharged by its bestewal. Daintily wrapped, 
suould testify in even the 
smallest detail what a pleasure it is to work for the precious 
friend, and thus cannot fail of a warm reception, be the gift 
ever so insignificant in money value. 

There are other gifts which we all make at one time or 


another, and these have very special claims upon the ex 


and tied with a pretty ribbon 


ercise of discretion, so that they may prove useful, and not 
The 


often sent in an unlovely condition, which reduces its value, 


a burden half-worn clothing given to the poor is 


and which might be so easily remedied by a few hours 
work 
act in a double capacity by giving employment to a seam 


if it can be afforded, the charity may be made to 


stress or humble tailor, who will put the garments in ser 
but 


should le 


viceable order when this cannot be done, our own 


needles called into requisition, and made to 
strengthen weak places, renew bindings, fill up the ranks of 
buttons, and tu set patches almost ornamental in their de 
sire to be unobtrusive. Then a thorough finding and ju 
dicious cleansing of the spots which mysteriously fleck the 
belongings of even the neatest persons produces an air of 
freshness most attractive, while want of thought in these 
particulars takes away from the grace of giving und the 
When clothing which has not re- 
ceived these necessary attentions is sent for distribution to 
the clergyman, his thoughtful wife feels that her busy hands 
must stop their usual work in order to supply the lacking 
touches, for she knows that the poor rarely have the skill 
even when they have the time to mend, and that unless the 


ple wsure of accepting 


‘auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new,” they are so 
little valued as to be treated with disdainful carelessness. 

If the garments be of great original excellence, and des 
tined, for a higher class of * poor folks,” it is even more 
imperative that they should be in the best of order before 
they leave their original owners, and exquisite in their neat 
As I never send anything to a missionary’s family 
that I should not wish to see used in my own,” said a sweet, 


hess 
considerate clergy woman, *' I often have to spend time over 
clothes which only Jack these attentions to render them more 
than usually acceptable.” 

It is undoubtedly wise, too, to choose the right season for 
such donations, and to put away in one’s own more ample 
house room the woollens which would only be food fur 
moths in the*contracted quarters of the poor, or would tax 
ihe resources, never too abundant, of rectory or parsonage. 
Having grown tired of a perfectly good but rather too high- 
ly colored winter gown, a young lady bestowed it in the 
spring upon the sister of one of the housebold servants, flat- 
tering herself that she had done a worthy action, and rid 
herself at the same time of an unsatisfactory belonging 
She found, to her dismay, that the silly girl, having but a 
slender wardrobe, was tempted to wear the best of her pos 


sessions without any regard to its unsuitability hot 


for 


weather. The heavy crimeon splendor was worn unflinch 
ingly all summer, and fiirly haunted the injudicious donor, 
who consequently had a powerful and never-forgetten ob 


ject-lesson in the wisdom of choosing the right time for 
giving 
Boards of managers of charitable institutions need be very 
tactful in order to acerpt and acknowledge with grace the 
queer donations which they sometimes receive. Nondescript 
finery, crushed millinery, and other equally inappropriate 
articles. are sent for the use of their beneficiaries, small and 
great; and in response to requests for good reading matter 
come piles of old school-books, European guide-books, and 
pamphlets, whose coutents cannot possibly be termed light 
literature. Want of thought is sometimes to blame for the 
utterly useless gifts, but, unhappily, there are always peo 
pie who think ‘anything is good enough” for charity. The 
luxury, the compensating charm, of discreet giving, is not yet 
perfectly understood, or such mistakes could not be made. 


A SALLKT. 


) qn yenn tell us that we eat altogether too much 

meat, especially in summer. Perhaps, then, in our hot 
and dry summer climate it would not be amiss if we bor- 
rowed some of the habits of other hot and dry latitudes, 
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and lived as the Italians and the French do—people who are 
able to supply the most of their wants with bread, and 
fruit, sour wine, black coffee, and a salad, and often with 
very much Jess, the fruit and the coffee being among the 
Juxuries of life with them. Indeed, with the great multi- 
tude the salad is often an infrequent luxury too. 

It is far too infrequent a luxury with us; and the chief 
idea of it with most people is of a mess of chopped chicken, 
sometimes replaced by veal, with celery and a thick mayon- 
naise sauce, or of lobster and lettuce with the same solid 
sort of dressing. If we made a daily practice of having the 
simpler salad with the simpler dressing on our tables, we 
should find the supply for it practically inexhaustible; for 
not ouly the crisp yellow-white lettuce hearts, which seem 
as if carved ivory had become succulent and sweet eating, 
are good for it, but almost everything else that grows. 
There are the cresses, peppergrass, sorrel, young dandelion 
leaves, nasturtium stems and blossoms, than which nothing 
more pungent or aromatic is known, while its brilliancy of 
color makes it a very ornamental dish; there is the beauti- 
fully curled chiccory, there are pumpkin blossoms, which 
in Mexico are a favorite base for the dish, and there are such 
vegetables as cucumbers and tomatoes, the tiny silver onion, 
the heart of the cabbage, artichokes sliced as thin as a shav- 
ing, radishes sliced thinner yet, the early tart apple again 
sliced thin as paper. For all these the French dressing made 
of one-third of vinegar to two-thirds of oil, a little red pep- 
per, and plenty of salt—for the name of the dish is derived 
from the word for salt, showing its first use as a relish and 
a stimulant to the appetite—is a healthier dressing than the 
thick mayonnaise sauce, less expensive, and easier to pre- 
pare; for although the mayonnaise can be bought ready 
made, it is difficult to keep it unspoiled. Some people add 
a pinch or two of dry mustard to the preparation, but it is 
unnecessary where there is red pepper, and many think it 
gives a little grossness or vulgarity to the lighter flavor. 
Lemon juice can often advantageously take the place of 
vinegar, and a bit of tarragon herb gives a piquancy that is 
pleasant, The oil is a very nourishing part of the affair it- 
self, and takes the place in the system of much food; in- 
deed, to those for whom cod-liver oil is ordered the olive oil 
of salad dressings is especially useful. Sometimes a liking 
for it has to be cultivated by taking it in less quantity and 
more disguise, increasing the quantity a drop or two every 
time, till it becomes agreeable and grateful. 

It is not necessary to have fresh and green things for all 
salads; the cold cooked vegetables are equally good—aspar- 
agus-tops, string-beans, green corn, cold potatoes cut in dice, 
with bits of cold beets, or any of them mixed, together with 
slicings of olives; even bread crumbs, when there has been 
nothing else at hand, have been known to make a very sat- 
isfying salad. The dish for any salad should be well wiped 
about with a raw onion, or should have in it the heel of a 
loaf rubbed with garlic, to be stirred with the rest as the 
salud is tossed, Such a sallet, as the common people ased 
to call it, becomes, after one has learned to like it, if one did 
not find it toothsome in the beginning, a dish as fit for the 
gods as, and more nutritious for human beings than, the am- 
brosia of fable. 


THE PROFESSORS HANDS. 
Shy DAY Professor 
Prodgers looked 
old and feeble; 1 saw 
it in his hands—in the 
way each lay over the 
carved wolf's head that 
terminated the arms of 
the high-backed chair 
in which he sat. The 
veins in them were so 
thin—mere threads be- 
tween the bones—and so blue, and his fingers were so color- 
less and Jax. Under his cuffs | saw that his wrists were 
flutter and more fleshiess than ever. Nothing tells more 
quickly of one’s well-being than the hands—not even the 
eye or the lips. The hands of a sick child will bring 
quick tears and sudden fear even when the face with all its 
pain has not shaken our fortitude. We never think our 
mother very old until some day we stroke the careworn 
hand. We never know what strength is in the friend we 
love till the hand touches ours in sorrow. 

Miss Van Auken noticed the Professor's lassitude at once. 
I saw a look—sudden, contracting, as if of pain—cross her 
face, and she held her breath. It was for an instant only, 
however. Then with swift step she came forward, drew a 
chair beside him, and turned her face with its radiant youth 
to him. 1 knew she meant to rouse him if she could. She 
is always alert to every ill of his, but to-day she found 
it difficult to move him. It was interesting to watch the 
dear old man as he gradually came under her influence. 
First the eye lit, though he did not turn his head. Then the 
muscles above the lips relaxed. Then at last he turned his 
head toward her, slow ly, a8 a sick child on its pillow would, 
without moving the rest of the body. Then his hands stirred 
a little, and he lapped one leg over the other, and by-and-by 
he took off his glasses and held them in his hand, tapping 
the air gently with them as he listened. 1 knew then that 
Miss Van Auken’s work wus done. 

It is never what she says. It is the way she does it, the 
vitality, the sympathy, that she brings to play. One cannot 
escape their influence. Then what a picture she ix! Even 
today 1 saw Mrs. Van Twiller, while talking to her other 
guesix, look toward her many times. The light on the 
girl's face and hair was so beautiful 

She told a story first, laughing a little at her own recol- 
lection of it. She said she heard it on the elevated road. A 
young woman was there, and, talking to her, a high-collared, 
ow-browed young man, with shining black hair brushed 
very flat on either side of his forebead, and a head that he 
turned only with an effort. ‘‘ Have you read Trilby?” the 
young woman asked. ‘‘ No; T7'rilby—what's that?’ suid the 
man. ‘* Why, 7rilby’s a book,” she said. ‘‘Such a dear 
book. It’s written by a Frenchman named De Mowrer, 
and illustrated b Whistler.” The Professor smiled faintly, 
aud looked at 
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iss Van Auken, but still he did not speak. 
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For an instant she seemed discouraged. I, more to relieve 
her awkwardness than anything else, asked if she had 
been to the Portrait Exhibition, though I knew she had, for 
I had seen her there. ‘Ob yes,” she said; ‘*and you, Pro- 
fessor, must go, and next Thursday, too—will you? For 
every Thursday two women of the Executive Committee 
will be there to receive, and the Hun n band will play 
again,as it did on the opening day. Tea will be served, and 
ou and I can sit by one of the tables and watch the ponte 
You cannot imagine how beautiful the exhibition is. e 
thought it was only going to be interesting, and appeal to 
many vanities, and make a great many dollars for the r 
and sick. But it’s so much more than any one dreamed of. 
I can never describe the effect of walking in before the peo- 
ple arrive, and finding one's self surrounded on every side 
by beautiful women, some with their children, and all at 
their happiest. You forget almost they are portraits. Every 
eye in the gallery, every hand, every pose, appeals to you 
as if addressing you. ou seem suddenly to be in an en- 
chanted palace where souls roused by your presence speak.” 
But here the Professor for the first time to-day laughed 
aloud, gently, to be sure, and sweetly, putting his hand out 
to Jay it on Miss Van Auken’s head, hie always feels that 
her enthusiasms are apt to carry her on to insecure footings, 
and perhaps they do. 


WOMEN AND FOOTBALL. 


F training and custom have any influence, the girl of this 
nineteenth century should possess strong nervesy The 
tendency of the age is to develop muscle rather than brains, 
and to affect the athletic rather than the graceful. Nowhere 
is this fact so clearly demonstrated as in the college town, 
where one hears the word “teams” used incessantly,and wlhicre 
to hint that one knows nothing of football is simply to bring 
down contempt upon one’s head. Fifty years ago a college 
youth was given to sentimentality. He wore his hair long, 
and he wrote verses, he took but little exercise, except pos- 
sibly on his horse, and he was a student, or he assumed the 
manners of one. It was the fashion in college then for a 
man to be learned, and the valedictorian or the poet of his 
class was honored and respected. The sons of these men 
now wear their hair long, but for a very different reason, 
namely, as a protection to their heads, so that in playing the 
great game blows will fall upon them with less serious ef- 
fect. They spend their time in the open, thereby cultivating 
their physical condition, and they study just enough to avoid 
disgracing themselves. It is said, however, to be a fact that 
the best players are the finest mathematicians in their class. 
‘The new game requires precision and accuracy and method 
and good clear judgment, and a man with no brains cannot 
be a successful football man. It is also claimed that the 
moral tone of the collegians is much improved by this dis- 
cipline and self-control, and that with healthy bodies come 
healthy minds; that much foolishness on the part of the 
students has been done away with, and that altogether the 
game has been of great value in its influence for good. This 
doubtless is all true ; but why young women should be cager 
to see this hardening process, and why it should be their 
greatest delight to attend this sport, is incomprehensible. 
Young men and maidens, old men and matrons, flock to sce 
the games, and great is the excitement and wild and pro- 
longed the applause. To the amateur the science of the play 
is carefully explained at length. Wellington is quoted as 
saying that the best English soldiers were football players 
in their youth. It is claimed by the enthusiast that no seri- 
ous accidents occur, so carefully are the rules made, and so 
strictly are they enforced. 

Notwithstanding all this, to the superficial observer it 
seems to be nothing less than a free fight—a prolonged 
slugging match. Women in olden times were conspicuous 
at any exhibition of manly prowess, and the Roman matrons 
doubtless thoroughly enjoyed what they so obviously com- 
mended. Roman women were presumably made of different 
clay from the nineteenth-century Yankee. They had Jess 
sensitive and Jess fine nervous organizations, and much 
stronger physique; they were stoical and calm, and had 
been trained to a suppression of any feeling. Spanish wo- 
men, too, even in our own day, secm to possess more courage 
or less feeling than we do, if we can judge of them by their 
evident enjoyment of a bull-fight. But do men admire them 
for this quality? ‘To watch a modern game of football re- 
quires one to have one’s nerves well under control, or, bet- 
ter still, to have no nerves at all. One argument used tn 
favor of women’s. attending these games is that it instils 
courage in the female breast, and supreme disgust is ex- 
pressed for the woman who has no physical stamina. It 
hardly seems necessary that a woman should have to attend 
a fight in order to attain this much-desired end, because 
most women are physically more courageous than men—at 
least so surgeons and doctors affirm. Given the necessity 
for calm nerve, and a woman usually rises to the occasion, 
often the timid litthe woman from whom the world would 
least expect it. 

If it is imperative that our boys should have to go through 
all this traming to obtain that most tremendous virtue, 
* pluck,” of which we hear so much, let them by all means 
do so, but why expect us to witness the disagreeable pro- 
cess? Why is it not equally proper for women to attend 
dog-fights, or cock-fights, or prize-fights? Objections are 
often made against woman’s adopting a dress which nearly 
resembles a man’s, and also for girls and boys to play games 
together. It is urged that these have the result of making 
the girl less womanly, and the boy less gallant; and yet 
these same superfeminine girls are expected to enjoy any 
exhibition of brute force, and to inspire a fondness for it, 
lending refinement to the game by their presence, and en- 
couragement to the player by their applause. 

It is distinctly “unfashionable” to cry down woman’s 
presence on these occasions, but it is a point of view which 
lam quite certain many women hold. I have been told by 
those who go regularly to the sports that they never look 
at the cane-sprees, or wrestling-mutches; they keep their 
eyes religiously glued upon one spot remote from the scene 
of action; they go because they do not wish their male rel- 
atives to think them deficient in fortitude, but they really, 
in their inmost hearts, do not enjoy it. Others have reluc- 
tantly confessed to me that it is altogether a cultivated taste; 
that the first one or two experiences were simply dreadful, 
making them feel faint and sick; but by schooling themselves 
to it, and by frequent attendance, they had at last reached 
the point where it gave them great satisfaction and pleasure. 
Is it worth while for us to endure this painful method for 
the sake of the pleasure which ensues? Would not our 
boys play just as well if we were not looking at them? 
And, after all, is it womanly and sweet and refined and 
gentle for us to sit calmly and stoically by while possibly 
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some boy is carried off the field, a poor, limp-looking crea- 
ture, perbaps badly injured, we in the mean time joining in 
the vociferous applause which greets the victorious side? 
If young women are becoming less romantic, less domes- 
tic, and more progressive and assertive, has not the football 
game had its influence in this direction? We women all 
worship in men courage and physical strength; and possibly 
the men admire in us the qualities which they do not so 
generally possess, physical weakness and moral strength. 


E.eanor V. Hurron. 


HAVE been meaning for some time to write about the 
art schools of Paris, especially those in which American 


girls study; but it is one of those subjects about which the 
more you know the less you feel inclined to say. There's 
nothing in which people are more fond of ‘‘ preaching their 
saints” than when it’s a question of art teaching, and it’s 
only natural. Any teaching, I suppose, is not much more 
than the art of awakening euthusiasm over a given — 
and when some one has kindled to life the bit of sacred fire 
in yourself, it is only logical to think that he or she is the 
only one who could do it for anybody else. Therefore art 
students and music students and all students very much in 
eartiest are apt to be individuals of strong prejudices. 

An American painter with whom | was talking yesterday 
about the art schools of Paris told me they were all alike. 
“ The professors have all been raised on the same bottle,” he 
said. “The only difference between them is the greater or 
less degree of magnetism each man possesses in his voice, 
and, therefore, the amount of power he has for making oth- 
ers work.” And yet,if you talk with the students them- 
selves, the girl who studies at Colarossi’s feels that time is 
absolutely wasted at Julian’s, while she who has given over 
all the academies for a private studio is very apt to look 
down with lofty disdain upon any kind of school what- 
ever. The best way to get a satisfactory opinion for one’s 
self, it seems to me, would be to spend an average of three 
years in each one of them, which might be a slightly undue 
proportion of time out of one’s life to devote to getting an 
vpivion. The only thing 1 can do is to tell you about all the 
schools, with their different characteristics, and the rest one 
must find out for herself, 

The best known of the Paris schools is the Academy Ju- 
lian, which has been so much written about and so often de- 
scribed that it hardly seems necessary to say anything more 
about it. Julian has three schoois, all-in the ‘asinonable 

art of Paris, the most celebrated of which is the one in the 
*assage des Panoramas, because Marie Bashkirtseff went 
there, and the most popular of which for Americans is the 
one in the Rue de Berri, because it is in the Americau Quar- 
ter. In all Julian’s schools, as in all the art schools to which 
women ure admitted, the classes for men and women are 
separate, and in all of them are three rooms—one for working 
from casts, one from the model, and one for sculpture. Ju- 
lian’s charges are $20 a mouth for all day,and $12 for half 
aday. ‘The pupils work by themselves under the care of a 
massieére—a woman who directs them and gives them occa- 
sional suggestious—and once a week they have a criticism 
from a master. The professors who criticise at the Julian 
Academy are Bouguereau, Fleury, Lefébvre, Benjamin Con 
stant, and Laurent, but in the Rue de Berri, which is the 
studio I am most familiar with, the only two critics for 
painting just now are Bouguereau and Ferrier, and for 
sculpture, Puche. 

Next in importance comes the Academy Colarossi. Co- 
Jarossi has two schools—one in the Latin Quarter, and the 
other on the less artistic side of the Seine, in the Avenue 
Victor Hugo. His prices are a little lower than Julian’s— 
$12 a month for all day, and $8 for half a day. His prin- 
cipal professors are Courtois, Blanc, and Debat Ponsans. 
Dagnan Bouveret gave criticisms there at fist, but he is too 
sensitive, too highly organized to teach. He says it makes 
him ill; and though they sull hope to have him back at Co- 
larossi’s, those who kuow shake their heads and are scep- 
tical. Colarossi’s best critics for sculpture are Falguiére, 
Injalbert, and Boucher. He has a strong night class, to 
which all students, whether from Julian’s or any where else, 
go indiscriminately. The price is $12 a month. 

After the great academies of Julian and Colarossi come 
four or five private schools, of which one hears much among 
the American girls. Perhaps the most popular of all just 
at present is pol studio, in the Rue des Fourneaux. 
Two of his most celebrated pupils have been Mrs. Amélie 
Rives Chanler and Miss Allegra Eggleston, daughter of 
the writer, Edward Eggleston, who iilustrated her father's 
book, The Graysons, and has done a good deal of other 
work of the same sort. Another studio, more popular with 
English than American girls, is that of Delaciuse. His 
prices, like those of nearly all the private studios, are about 
the same as Colarossi’s, but these include turpentine for 
washing brushes, and lots of little extras, which reduce ex- 
penses. The professors are good younger men, such as Cal- 
lot and Delance, and Delacluse’s studio has the reputation 
of doing excellent work 

A favorite private studio, especially for illustrators, is 
that of Olivier Merson and Boutet de Monvel, the latter of 
whom, particularly, is so well known in America for his 
charming illustrations; and another is that of the Amer- 
ican, Rolshoven, who is said to help his pupils on rapid- 
ly toward making pictures; and still another is the atelier 
of Raphael Collin, who ‘‘does those delightful plein air 
things.” 

And still another school, of which one does not unfortu- 
nately hear much among the Americans, is what is popu 
larly, called the Grasset School for Design. 1 believe it is 
really a sort of Normal school with a grant from the French 
government. At any rate, if one wants to go in seriously 
for the study of decoration, it is decidedly the best place in 
Paris. I went over there last weck with some friends who 
were looking up the subject, and we chanced on an exposi- 
tion of the last year’s work, which told us better than any 
thing else what they were doing there. 

On the pale blue walls were hung designs for lace cur 
tains, wall-papers, friezes, carpets, lamps, vases, wrought-iron 
doors, book covers, andirons, chandeliers—every thing imagi- 
nable; but the interesting thing about it all was the way in 
which the decorative idea, if one may call it so, was devel- 











In the first year of work, for instance, the pupils began 
with learning the use of the straight line and point in dec- 
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oration. These were illustrated by designs for marquetry 


floors. Then they went on to curved lines and points, and 
got up to making designs for lace curtains. Then came 
curv 


and straight lines together, such as designs for tables 
in marquetry, ‘The last thing in the year was the applica- 
tion of simple leary forms to decoration, in only two tones, 
the result of which was some lovely desigus for wall-papers. 

In the second year were designs from nature in which 
the forms of the plants and flowers could be recognized, 
always used, however, in accordance with the principles of 
decoration, where the tones were complicated, and here were 
more elaborate and very Japanesy looking papers, and vases 
and friezes of all descriptions. 

The last year came living forms applied to decoration. 
Nearly all the prizes had been taken upon the subject of the 
horse. ‘The horse appeared as an andiron head, as a chair 
arm, as the support for a bronze candelabra, and, if you can 
believe it, he was not a terror as a design for wall-paper. 
The subject that was given out was “Horses running through 
the prairies,” and they were so conventionalized, and so 
charmingly intermingled with daisies and prairie flowers, 
that the papers were really pretty. One of the designs for 
a lamp had taken a prize offered by the Magazin de Louvre. 
This had been won by a girl, and in a talk I had with M. 
Guérin, the director of the school, he told me the girls were 
more clever than the boys. 

“Do you think that women can do as well as men in art, 
M. Guérin?” I asked. 

‘* Quite as well,” was the answer,‘‘ provided they have 
the same training. The trouble with Julian's, with Colaros- 
si’s, with all the schools where girls work in Paris, is that 
they are not serious enough. They are rathera club of am- 
ateurs than anything else. If a girl doesn’t like a subject or 
a model, she makes a grimace and goes to take a walk. 
Here, if a girl doesn’t lke a yg she makes a grimace, 
but she does it, just the same. Where girls work with the 
same earnestness as men they achieve the same results, if 
not greater.” 

In speaking afterwards with the head of one of the stu- 
dios of which I have just been writing, the artist said the 
same thing. ‘‘The trouble with American girls,” he said, 
“is that they don’t want to give enough time to anything. 
They go into a studio for three months to study illustration, 
or they give one year to drawing, and then they expect to 
be turned out full-fledged artists. It isn’t always their fault. 
They are seldom independent, and it is often the fault of 
their families at home, who don’t give them longer time. 
But I am afraid it is somewhat of an American trait to be 
superficial.” 

Pockage this is the reason why so few Americans go to 
the Grasset School. It absolutely requires three years of 
study, from the 15th of October to the 15th of July, for 
nine hours a day. The price is one hundred dollars a year. 
‘* But f want to do decoration right away,” said one Amer- 
ican girlto me. ‘‘1 could never have the patience to de- 


sign lace curtains!” KaTuaRineé De Forest. 





GOWNS FOR THE HORSE SHOW. 


MAx* people of fashion returned to town last week to 
i attend the Portrait Exhibition, and hosts of others 
have since followed them to be present at the Horse Show 
next week, The modistes are busy with new gowns for 
this favorite entertainment of the autumn. In the morning 
strictly tailor-made gowns will be worn, and others more 
elaborate, with strapped decoration and velvet trimming. 
Rough stuffs, mohair bouclé fabrics, and tweeds are also 
being prepared by tailors. For the afternoon and evening 
show and the late supper afterward at Delmonico’s, calling 
costumes are chosen, many of them imported especially for 
this gay week, and others copied from models brought from 
Paquin, Doucet, Worth, and others very recently. 

Among the various gowns seen in the rooms of Mrs, M. A. 
Connelly those of bluet or violet moiré are most unique. A 
bluet moiré of small watered pattern, with quarter - inch 
stripes of black satin, is trimmed with chinchilla of the ex- 
quisite downy quality found in Arica. The skirt, nearly six 
yards wide, is gored, lined with silk, interlined stiffly, and 
bordered with chinchilla only an inch wide on the pelt. It 
has a black velvet belt of bias folds, and two points going 
down amid the godets. The waist, lapped to fasten on the 
left invisibly, goes up to meet a bias stock-collar of the 
moiré, very wide, aud edged at top with chinchilla. A yoke- 
like space of the moiré is left plain, and below it is jetted 
black net falling like a French blouse, and striped with black 
velvet. Large sleeves of the moiré extend in double folds 
that form a point filled in with black velvet, and the wrists 
are banded with chinchilla. 

A Paquin gown of binet moiré is in very large nacre pat- 
tern. The piain back is round, and the front is in bolero 
shape, with revers of white satin embroidered in Japanese 
colors and designs. A full vest of white chiffon tucked 
and crossed with narrow yellow Valenciennes edging is in- 
side the jacket front. The back has a wide collar of the 
chiffon doubled and edged with the narrow butter-colored 
edging like that on the vest. 

Paquin’s newest cloth gowns to be worn during the next 
week have a shirt-waist of embroidered taffeta, a zouave of 
cloth, and also one of the short jackets which are the nov- 
elty of French costumes. One of these is of reddish-brown 
faced-cloth trimmed with bands of white cloth that are 
strapped at intervals with four black velvet ribbons half an 
inch wide, each strap holding a smooth steel button. The 
skirt falls in flutes nearly all around, is ‘ined with silk, stiffly 
interlined, and is bordered at the foot with white cloth al. 
most two inches wide strapped with velvet. The shirt-waist 
of brown and green shot taffeta has a novel embroidery of 
black in open design forming a large letter X on the front 
und on the sides of the sleeve puffs. An oddly shaped 
zouave of the cloth is rounded low in front and buttoned 
closely over the taffeta waist. The cloth coat for the 
street falls only ten or twelve inches below the waist, and 
is partly fitted in front by single darts, laps to the left, and 
has large pointed revers. White cloth strapped with black 
edges the revers. The back is closely fitted by four forms 
that flare out-in funnel-shaped gores. The effect of this 
costume is very chic. 
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Among the black dresses that will be most worn are those 
of crépon brightened by a color. Some of these show al- 
most a silken surface, though partly of wool, and one (also 
from Paquin) is relieved by orange-colored velvet. The 
plain black crépon skirt, eight yards wide, is interlined 
two steels near the foot. 
The waist, of yellow velvet, is left plain at the top in square 

oke shupe, and has a cravat bow of velvet set upon it. 

he remainder is covered with sleek black chenille strands 
that fall like fringe, but droop as a blouse from the bust be- 
low three vandykes of overlapping jet spangles. A high 
collar-band of velvet has jet galloon around it. 

Probably the most popular crépon dresses of the season 
are those of bluet, violet, or black in which the wide Paquin 
skirt was first seen.. They have already been described in 
the Bazar, with their wimmivg of guipure edged with 
brown fur, the lace spreading across the shoulders and out 
on the sleeves, and forming a wide ceinture which is edged 
at the top with fur, 

Among the embroidered cloth gowns, one of the most cle- 
gant is of light tan-color showing bluet through the @ jours 
design of leaves and flowers. The drooping biouse-front of 
embroidered cloth striped with brown fur falls from a square 
yoke of white satin covered with guipure—and this yoke is 
repeated in the back. Gigot sleeves are of bluet velvet. 
‘The collar-band of lace over satin has two points of bluet 
velvet peeping over it. Most of the embroidery on the skirt 
is near the front, and is separated by lengthwise rows of 
fur. ; 

Cloth gowns made by Paquin of Paris have many rows 
of stitching arranged as panels on the skirt and for deco- 
rating the bodice. A deep collet or a square yoke is cov- 
ered with parallel rows of silk stitching, showing the chain 
stitch on the outside, and the under-arm form of the waist 
holds many lives of this lengthwise stitching. One of these 
stitched dresses is of light brown faced-cloih, with a high 
collar of lavender-blue velvet made in the new way with 
two points turned over on the sides, and there are velvet 
cuffs to match. The round waist is covered at the top with 
a stitched collet, which extends over the top of large sleeves 
that are padded to hold the stitching smooth, and this stitch- 
ing is repeated under the sleeves from armholes to belt, 
The front opens on a soft vest of white mull crossed with 
bands of beurre yellow Valenciennes insertion and edging. 

Green is the popular color for velvet gowns, and is in a 
clear shade almost like emerald. Calling dresses of this rich 
velvet ure made with a coat falling to the knee, the fitted 
back in two flat box-pleats below the waist that are richly 
trimmed with an application of black faille nearly covered 
with jet and cut out in curving leaf shapes. ‘The open front 
has revers, faced the whole length of the coat with white 
satin covered with guipure, that may be turned back in short 
lengths or entirely.. There-are also two wide box-pleats be- 
low the waist in front. Under the open front is a fitted 
waist edged down the middie with an accordion-pleated 
ruffle of black tulle, and this is completed with a wide turned- 
over collar of Russian sable. ‘The skirt, of tive breadths of 
velvet gored to flare tremendously, is without trimming. 

SHORT COATS, 

A short black velvet jacket with a large chinchilla collar 
and revers promises to be in great favor with young ladies 
for an outside garment in the early winter, ~The back is Git 
us a square-cornered coat of about four forms falling ten 
or twelve inches below the waist; the front is open and not 
longer than an Eton jacket. It falls on a searf of white luce 
draped in blouse effect and forming a bow at top over a 
white satin waist-lining. The collar-band is of black satin 
ribbon, with three large loops on the sides, and long ends 
that pass under the chinchilla revers and are finished with 
jetted fringe. Many of these jackets have the velvet nearly 
covered with embroidery of jet spangles arranged in large 
disks and iu vine designs. Similar short coats are made of 
baby lamb, the glossy moiré Persian fur that is so difficult 
to get this seasov. 

In this importation French coats of very short lengths are 
referred in cloths—tan, brown, and purple. One from 

Vorth of violet purple falls only twelve or fourteen inches 
below the waist. It fits the figure easily, with meeting 
fronts nearly covered by wide revers of Persian lamb, part- 
ly overlaid with purple velvet on which is a cloth design 
with an inch-wide border. he back is cut to flare out in 
three godets trimmed with velvet and cloth, as in the front. 
Sleeves are large gigots, yet not so large as many. 

NOVELTIES IN CAPES. 

An entire cape of Arica chinchilla, attached to a yoke of 
bluet velvet nearly covered with gold embroidery, has long 
mantilla fronts of the fur. White lace is gathered over a 
ruffle of white silk along the edge. A high chinchilla collar 
may be turned either way. i 

Another unique cape sent by Doucet is of black satin, 
fully pleated, and long enough to reach the hips. A rich 
white English lace of great width is laid smoothly along 
the edges, with the scallops on the upper side. It is com- 
pleted by a collar of chinchilla which extends iu ruffles low 
on the shoulders. 

Shorter capes shown for visiting toilettes are of black 
velvet embroidered with spangles in the huge disk pat- 
terns. Some reach only to the waist in the back, and are 
slightly longer in front. A wide border and collar of black 
marten trims some black velvet capes, while others have 
chinchilla or else ermine in an undulating collar. 

Cloth capes of very open embroidery in large designs are 
made over satin of a contrasting color. ‘Thus tan-colored cloth 
embroidered with black cord on its open edges shows black 
satin in its many wide open spaces. A second and similar 
cape of black cloth over white satin was pronounced ‘‘ aw- 
fully smart” by an admiring customer. 


BONNETS FOR THE SHOW. 


Godet flutes have extended from skirts to coats, and now 
the brims of bonnets are declared to be godeted or fluted 
after the manner of dress skirts. ‘The Bazar has already 
illustrated these bonnets from Virot models. They are 
being made in three flutes of black velvet, one pointing in 
front and. made of a!double box-pleat of doubled velvet, 
pulled out to flare. Large faceted disks of jet are between 
the box-pleats. 

Others of lighter velvet,as pale rose or bluet, have five 
godets, and others become hats by having an undulating 
brim of many small flutes. The top is soft and low, and is 
traversed in all directions by a narrow band of dark brown 
fur, which ends in two very erect tails. Two heads are in 
front, and small Rhine-stone buckles hold the centre. 

There is a tendency to lay aside the bow bonnets and the 
very small jet coronets. But they are exceedingly becom- 
ing to many, and are in great favor with theatre-goers, 
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CARD ETIQUETTE 


lr would seem that 

there could not be any 
great change from year 
to year in the etiquette 
of cards—visiting-card 
be it understood Sut 
whether stationer en 
graver, or merely some 


would-be eccentric lead 
er of fashion is to blame 


i is very certain that 
every season brings some 
change as to the number 
of cards to leave when 
paying a call, and also 
the size, engraving, and 
thickness of the sam 
Printed cards have 
been utterly tabooed. In 
pact Luey were never 
used very much Ep 
graved cards are the only 
proper ones, and in order 
to have them correct, it 
ia necessary to watch 


vety closely what the 
latest fashion i 

Most of the fashions in 
cards come to us from 
England, where all points 


of etiquett ire more 
closely followed than 
they are in this country 
excepting, perhaps in 


the amart set who follow 
so closely the doings of 
their English cousins as 
to be almost identical in 
many points 

It was in England that 
the fashion started which 
is now here, that of hav- 
ing the man’s visiting 
card very small. The 
name, or rather names 
—for eve ry bame is used 
—must be spelled out in 
full, and the home ad 
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dress or club address put in the lower left-hand corner, as 
“Mr. Robinson Sanford Norton Jones.” If a hyphen can 
by any chance be inserted between the last two names the 
card will be still more fashionable. 

Women’s cards this year are printed on very thin card- 
board, hardly thicker than a thick sheet of note-paper, and 
are quite small and almost square. The advantage of these 
thin cards is very patent—so many more can be carried at 
once, and they can also go into a purse instead of being only 
carried in a card-case of generous size. 

The fashion of a husband and wife’s name being put on 
one card has been voted a trifle old-fashioned these last two 
years. It may be a sign of the times and of the independ 
ence of women that Mr. and Mrs. Norton Jones do not care 
to be classed with one another, but prefer to be quite inde- 
pendent even in the matter of visiting-cards. A young 
girl's visiting-card should have her name on it in full, al 
ways preceded by Miss from the time she is allowed a card 
of her own. The first year a girl is in society her name is 
generally put on the same card with her mother’s. When 
two or three girls in a family are in society at once the eld 
est simply uses the family name on her card, with ‘‘ Miss” 
prefixed, while the others appear as Miss Dorothy, Miss 
Margaret, or Miss Gladys Anne. 

Even tiny babies have lately been given visiting - cards, 
wee little things with the baby’s name written in full. The 
fashion is rather a silly one, yet, after all, why should not a 
child leave a card when he calls anywhere just as well as 
an older person? 

Some few women in New York have lately left their hus 
bands’ Christian names off their cards, and have put no ad 
dress on them, as, for example, Mrs. Astor. Mrs. Astor was 
the first one to do it. This is all very well if one is so prom 
inent that the address is known positively to all her acquaint- 
ances, but New York city is growing rapidly, and even the 
most prominent and wealthy people do not always live in one 
house their entire life, so that the fashion of having the full 
address legibly inscribed on the card is very necessary, and 
a lot of trouble and confusion is avoided if the husband's 
Christian name is added, 

How many cards to leave when making a call is a ques- 
tion that is much discussed. The present rule is that a 
married woman calling on another married woman of her 
acquaintance shall leave one of her own cards and two of 
her husband's 

A man, in paying calls, must leave his card for each lady 
in the house. An amusing story in this connection is told of 
a young fellow making his first call. He became confused 
at finding how many people there were in the family for 
whom he should leave a card, Overcome with embarrass 
ment, he handed the imperturbable man-servant the entire 
package which he had received that day from the engraver 
including the engraved plate 

An old-fashioned custom which has not entirely gone ov 
is that of turning down the upper right-hand corner of the 
card to show that one has called in person, and not merely 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Box-pLeatep Dress.—(See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—Tueatre on Reception Gown with Pourrep 
For pattern and description see No. LX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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CosTUME OF DOUBLE-rackb CLOTH 


sent cards by a servant. 
Sometimes, instead of the 
right-hand corner, the en 
tire right end of the card 
is creased over, indi 
cating the same thing; 
and it has been done by 
creasing all four corners, 
when there were four 
people stopping in the 
house, to indicate that the 
caller came in person and 
asked for each person on 
whom he or she called 

Cards must be sent in 
return for invitations to 
weddings or receptions, 
and should be mailed or 
delivered by hand the 
day of the entertainment 
if possible, or at all 
events within the next 
two or three days. The 
same rule as to the num- 
ber to be sent prevails in 
this as in calling. The 
ladies of the house must 
send one of each of their 
cards to each person 
whose name appears on 
the card of invitation, 
The men of the family 
must send the same num 
ber, and add an extra one 
for the men of the house. 

Cards must never be 
engraved on anything 
but white pasteboard. 
Any tinting in cards is 
excessively bad form. 
Visiting-cards are an ab- 
solute necessity,and the 
use of them obviates trou- 
ble and annoyance. No 
servant,even if employed 
by one family for a long 
time, can be trusted to re 
member the names of all 
callers, and the trouble of 
leaving a small bit of 
pasteboard is infinitesi- 
mal compared with the 
annoyance of not having 
people know that you 
have called. 


MOUSSELINE DE 
SOIE WAIST. 
See illustration on paye 909. 
7s waist illustrated is 
of dotted black silk 
muslin, mounted full on 
a close-fitting black silk 
lining. Bands of striped 
auze ribbon form the 
ywretelles and belt, which 
are finished with bows 
and chouz of the mousse- 
line. 
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BY MILDRED HOWELLS. 
DRAMATIS PERSON: 
Louise Fenton, 
Dororuy Kixe. 
Ricuarp Fewton. 


Heevent Vane. 
Avstin CLavery. 


The scene is laid at the Fentons’ summer cottage in the moun- 
tains, on a@ hot August morning, at about eleven o'clock. 
Dorothy is discovered reading. Louise enters, and sinks 
into a chair. 


Louise, Dolly, if I were a camel, my back would be 
broken! 

Dorothy. What do you mean? 

Louise. 1 mean that I've just had the last straw thumped 
down on it, while | was draining the cup of misery to the 
dregs. 

Dorothy. Who twamped it? 

Louise. The cook, 

Dorothy. Oh! 

Louise, Yes; her cousin’s son’s daughter's little boy is 
sick, and she’s got to go and see him, She must have learnt 
of his illness by some sort of mental telegraphy, because 
she couldn't possibly have heard from town in any other 
way by this time in the morning. But she said that it was 
so, and she looked so muscular and determined that I felt 
that it was not for me to contradict her; so now she’s gone, 
leaving us nothing but a cold lunch. 

Dorothy. No matter; anything cold would be a boon on a 
day like this. 

Louise. I shouldn't mind if it were only the cook and the 
lunch, but it’s the piling up of tliings that I object to. 
First, mamma's being called away, while both my father 
and Dick were still in town. They can’t possibly get here 
until the 2.20 train. Then the maid's having such a tooth 
ache that she had to go to the village for a dentist; and now 
this abandoned cook’s behavior. It really is too much! 

Dorothy. Oh, don’t get excited; you'll make yourself so 
hot! 

Louise. How can I help it, when I think— 

Dorothy. Don't! Don't think; read something soothing 
Here’s yesterday's paper; read that. 

Louise. But lve read it all. 

Dorothy. No matter; that will make it all the more calming. 

Louise (looking at the paper). This doesn’t sound exactly 
soothing: ‘‘ A Terrible Experience.” Why, I haven’t read 
this! ‘‘ Yesterday Mrs. James Jones, a resident of West 
Berryville, was interrupted at her morning's work by a dis- 
reputable-looking man who asked for food. Mrs. Jones at 
once recognized him as one of the brotherhood of tramps, 
and thought it safer to humor him. While she was in the 
pantry she happened to turn, and saw the tramp creeping 
towards the door of the closet with a large carving-knife.” 

Dorothy. How horrible! 

Louise, ‘‘ Just then she heard her husband's voice, and the 
tramp dropped the knife and ran. Mr. Jones arrived on 
the scene in a few minutes, but he was too late to catch the 
villain.” 

Dorothy. What an awful experience! I don’t think there 
is anything so dreadful asatramp., Do you know that story 
about the one that jumped into the rumble of a girl's trap, 
and she had to drive him a whole mile? 

Louise. It must have been terrible. 
afraid if 1 had some one else with me. 

Dorothy. Yes, even another girl. Nothing could happen. 

Louise. No. of course not. 

Dorothy. It would be perfectly safe, but it wouldn't be 
quite pleasant. 

Louise. They say there hasn't been a tramp seen near here 
for years, 

Dorothy. That must be a great comfort to you. 

Louise. Yes; it makes one feel very safe—perfectly safe, 
in fact. 

Dorothy. One wouldn't even be nervous. 

Louise, Oh, not at all 

Dorothy. Oh! 

[She and Louise cling franticall, to each other and 
acream., 

Louise (recovering herself). What—what was it? 

Dorothy. 1—a man! that is, I thought I heard one. 

Louise. Where? 

Dorothy. In the dining-room. Oh, don’t go, Louise—don't! 

Louise, 1 don’t hear anything. (She steals cautiously to 
the dining-room and looks in.) 


But I shouldn't be 


No, there isn’t a soul! there 
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Dorothy. Perhaps I was mistaken; but still, I thought— 

Louise. I'm quite sure there isn’t any one there; but since 
we read that odious paragraph I feel as if there were a 
tramp behind every chair. Come, Dolly, we must be a little 
more sensible. There isn’t the remotest chance of a real 
one’s — up here. 


Doroth know it, and I wouldn’t care at all if I were 
to think I heard a ghost, or a lunatic, or even a mouse; but 
it’s a tramp that I can’t bear. 

Louise. Tut there isn’t one here for you to bear, or even 


the possibility of one. 

Dorothy. No, of course not, and I’m not really afraid in 
the least. Why, your brother will be here before we are 
through Junch, ( While she speaks she wanders to the window, 
and stands looking out.) How wg | hotit is! The flowers 
seem almost to be turning into little flames, and the road 
is burned perfectly white. If it were only a little cooler! 
Why, Louise, what queer looking men those are! 

Louise (rising, and looking over Dorothy's shoulder). They 
are probably a couple of farmers. The natives are awfully 
quaint about here. 

Dorothy. 1 suppose they've been haying or something, 
they do look so dreadfully unkempt. Why, they seem to 
be stopping to talk at your gate! 

Louise (with a fine affectation of indifference). That's no- 
thing very remarkable. 

Dorothy. But—yes (she turns and confronts her friend)— 
Louise, they’re coming up the path! 

Louise (weakly). Pervaps they've got berries to sell, or— 

Dorothy. Don’t trifle, Louise; you know perfectly well 
what they are. Oh, what shall we do? 

[She flings herself down on the sofa, and buries her head 
among the cushions. 

Louise. Don't, Dolly, don’t. If they are tramps— 

Dorothy. They are; you know they are. 

Louise. Then the only thing for us to do is to put on a 
bold front and pretend that papa is coming back directly. 
It’s horrible, I know it is, but we must be brave and behave 
with firmness. Oh, do get up! 

Dorothy. How can 1 be firm, when my backbone feels 
like a jelly-fish? 

Louie. But you must. Oh! 
door ; Dorothy jumps up and clings to Louise.) 
we've got to open it. 

[There comes a second knock. Louise throws open the 
door defiantly, and, with clasped hands and white faces, 
they confront two men in travel-worn clothes, 

Herbert. 1 beg your pardon, but is this Mr. Fenton's? 

Louise. This is his house. 

Herbert. Alu! I thought I was right. 
tell us if his son is here? 

Louise. No; he’s not here just now. 

Dorothy. But he will be soon—very, very soon; we expect 
him at almost any moment. 

Herbert. lam very sorry that he is away; but perhaps Mr. 
or Mrs. Fenton is at home? 

Louise. No; they're neither of them here. 

Dorothy. But we're expecting them very soon too. 

Herbert. Oh! 

Austin. Perhaps in that case you’d let us stop until they 
get back? 

Herbert. If you don’t mind. 

Louise. Not in the least. You'll find a bench at the end 
of the garden, where you can wait. 

Herbert. Thank you so much. 

Auatin. You're awfully kind. 

[ They both retire, and the girls sink limply into chairs. 

Dorothy. Weren’t they horrible? They’re worse than any- 
thing I ever even imagined. 

Louise, 1 don’t understand it at all. They’re so polite! 

Dorothy. That’s the awful part of it. It’s their sarcasm; 
villains are always sarcastic; they’re in a position to see the 
humor of the situation. 

Louise. But they seem to be English from their accent, 
and if they are English, you know, they can’t see the humor 
of anything. 

Dorothy. It doesn’t make any difference what nation they 
belong to, as long as they are villains. Ob, what shall we 
do? 

Louise, We might see whether they are still in the garden, 
(She goes to the window.) Yes, there they are. 

Dorothy. What are they doing? 

Louise.. They seem to be arguing together. 

Dorothy. Of course; there’s always a good and a wicked 
robber, and they always argue together. It’s in the Babes 
in the Woods, you know. 

Louise, Ah! one of them—yes, both of them are coming 
towards the house. 

Dorothy. On, I knew it, I knew it! 
where? 

Louise. It wouldn’t be any use; the only thing for us to 
do is to humor them and keep them in a good temper until 
Dick gets here. Ah! (Some one knocks at the door.) Come 
in. 


(A knock is heard at the 
I suppose 


Could you kindly 


Can't we hide some- 


Herbert enters, looking very embarrassed, with Austin follow- 
ing him shamefacedly. 


Herbert. Vm awfully sorry to disturb you, but the fact is 
we're beastly hungry. I wouldn’t have mentioned it myself, 
but my friend isn't over-strong; we're walking through the 
mountains for his health, and I’m afraid that going without 
his lunch any longer in this sort of weather will do him up. 
It’s an awfully rude thing to ask, I know, but if you'd give 
us 2 biscuit or some bread— 

Austin. I'm desperately ashamed of myself, but I’m afraid 
it’s all true, and if you could give me something— 

Louise. Of course if you are so hungry we shall be glad 
to give you some food. 

Dorothy. We haven't anything but a cold lunch, if you 
don’t mind that. 

Austin, Not in the least; you are only too kind. 

Louise ( firmly). But we shall expect you to do some kind 
of work for us if we feed you. 

Herbert (extremely mystified), Ah—why, yes, certainly, if 
it's your custom. 

Austin. We should be delighted to do anything for you. 

Herbert. Yes, anything, after lunch. 

Louise. Very well, since we understand each other I will 
go and get you the food. 

Dorothy. Oh, don’t, don’t go without me; Louise. I mean, 
I’m sure you'll need me to help you. (Zo the men.) And 
since we quite understand each other, 1 shall go with her. 

_— both. 

Herbert. I wish I did understand it all as clearly as they 
seem to. 

Austin. It’s very strange. Who do you suppose they 
are? 

Herbert. The tallest one looks like Fenton himself, and 
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they’re certainly ladies. It’s very odd, but they seem to be 
all alone in the house; no servants, you know. 
Austin. What an awfully queer manner the little one has! 
Herbert. It is queer. I say, you don’t suppose she is a lit- 
tle off, and that’s the reason the other one is so embarrassed? 
Austin. No, no; it isn’t that, They evidently weren't ex- 


ting us. 
Pe ilerbert. But Fenton said he had written we were coming. 

Austin, I suppose the letter hasn’t arrived. 

Herbert, Perhaps not. Dear me! I expected to see very 
o_o in the country, but this is astonishing. They 
must be American types—Puritan severity, and all that sort 
of thing. you know. I must put them down for my book. 

[ He takes out a note-book and writes industriously in it, 

Austin. I say, Vane, what do you suppose she meant by 
our working for our food? 

Herbert. It’s probably a New England custom; I must put 
it down. (He turns the pages rapidly.) Let me see,‘‘ Amer- 
ican types; manners.” Ah, yes, here it is: “‘ American cus- 
toms, New England.” (He writes.) I wonder where it dates 
back to. ; 

Austin. When Adam was driven out of Eden, I fancy; or 
even to the apple. 

Herbert. Don't joke,oe they won't believe you're English. 
Do you know, I think you ought to explain things to them 
when they come back. 

Austin, I'd like to, only they’re so unapproachable, I can’t 
exactly begin. You'd better take a try at it yourself. 

Herbert. Very well, Ah! (Hnter the two giris with a table- 
cloth. He addresses Louise.) I beg your pardon, but aren’t 
you Miss Fenton? 

Louise. Yes, 1 am Miss Fenton. 

Herbert. Then I think I ought to explain to you— 

Dorothy. Oh, there isn’t any need of explanation ; we un- 
derstand it all perfectly. 

Herbert. Er—thank you; I'm very glad, I’m sure. 

Austin, I'm afraid you weren't expecting us. 

Louise. No, we weren't expecting you exactly. 

Dorothy. Oh yes, we were; I expected it from the first; I 
knew as soon as I saw you— 

Louise. Don’t, Dolly, don’t. Your lunch will be ready in 
a few minutes. 

Herbert. Thank you. Er—we’re not very presentable, ’'m 
afraid. Tramping (Dorothy gives an excited ‘‘ Oh!”’) through 
the hills isn’t very good for one’s personal appearance, I 
fancy. Perhaps you'd let us wash our hands? 
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Louise, Certainly; you will find a tin basin somewhere be- 
hind the house. 

Herbert. Oh—ah—thank you so much. 

Austin. Thanks; it’s very good of you. Behind the house, 
I think you said? 

[ They depart in a slightly bewildered manner. 
move about, setting the table, 

Dorothy. Oh, how brazen of them to try and explain! And 
then to say ‘“‘tramping” right out! I looked him through 
and through when he said it, and I could see him quail. 
Louise! 

Louise. Well? 

Dorothy. How can you? 
knife on the table! 

Louise. I supposed they'd have to cut the chicken. 

Dorothy. But don’t you see, you can’t leave it there? We 
must cut the chicken first, and then hide the knife. (She acts 
upon this idea, and then triumphantly sticks it behind the sofa.) 
Ah, now I feel safe again; that is, as safe as one can feel with 
those horrible men so near, 

Louise. They’re most extraordinary tramps. 

Dorothy. Did you ever have tramps to lunch before’ 

Louise, No-o. 

Dorothy. Then how can you tell? They may all have 
good manners, I've often heard of their being called Gen- 
tleman Jack, and things like that. Louise, we can't let them 
have any knives at all, 

Louise, But, Dolly dear, what if they ask for them? 

Dorothy. They won't dare; but if they do we must fib, 

Louise. 1 don't think table-knives would do any harm. 

Dorothy (solemnly). We mustn't tempt them. 

[She takes the knives and goes about concealing them behind 
the sofa cushions. 

Louise. It all seems to me like some absurd and dreadful 
dream, giving a lunch to a couple of tramps, and hiding the 
knives. Do you feel quite sure they are tramps, Dolly? 

Dorothy. Absolutely. Why, just think how disreputable 
they look; and then they took it so meekly when you said 
they'd have to work for their food. One could see they 
were used to it. How splendidly firm you were about il! 


The girls 


You're putting the carving- 


I wouldn't have dared to even suggest such a thing to them, 
Sai * 


Louise, I thought I ought to do it; but if we should be 
mistaken 

Dorothy. We're not. I know we're not. Why, they have 

vagabond” written on their foreheads. I'm sure you'll see 
it if they've washed their faces 


Louise, Still, the shorter one seems so much of a gentle 
man 
Dorothy. Ol, not at all. Why, if either of them seems that, 


it's obviously the taller one 

Louise. | veally think you're mistaken 
sppear.) You're lunch is quite ready 
Oh, thank you so much 

| He puila out o ve of thé chairs and stands holding it ex 

pectantly 
Dorothy. (t's waiting for you 
Austin. Won't you sit down with us‘ 
Dorothy. 1% Ok, no, indeed 
Louise (hastily). We prefer to sit bere 
| They seat themselves on the sofa 


(The 


two men 


Auatin 


Herbert. t's really too kind of you to take all this trouble 
for us 
‘ b Lhe takes a piece of chicken and looks helplessly about for 
SII a knife 

iustin. 1 can't begin to tell you how grateful we are 
The truth is, we haven't had anything to eat since we break 
fusted at five o'clock this morning, and I hope you'll excuse 
us iL We cem rather ravenous now 


D iy. Did you have to get up before five? How ter 
rible You must have a very hard life 

tustin. Olu, 1 like it, you know I'm awfully fond of 
tramping 


Hh bert (meekly) Might I 
can't seem to find my knife. 


that is, if you don’t mind—I 


yuise. I'm afraid 
Dorothy. No, Louise, let me explain. I'm sorry, but we 
haven't any knives—becausc we've lent them 


Herbert. Oh, U've always read about the American habit 
of borrowing things. Would you mind telling me about it? 

Dorothy. 1 shouldn't mind explaining it to you in the 
least, only—only—(with a sudden inapiration) yes, only it’s 

»absurd. You see, a littl boy came this morning and 
wanted to borrow a knife to dig bait with, so we lent him 
a knife, and then he told a lot of other little boys, and they 
ull came and borrowed knives, and so, you see, we haveu't 
my in the house 


Herbert. Really, it’s very interesting 
| He makes a note of it under the table 
Dorothy. Periaps you could manage the chicken with 
your forks? 
tustin. I'm sure we can 


| He does heroically manage it, and afterwards eats his 
butterleas bread without a murmur 
Herbert. 1 think you said that Mr. Fenton was to be back 
directly 
Dorothy. Oh, yes, indeed We're surprised that 
he hasn't arrived 1 hope, Louise, that he won't forget to 
bring his bull-dog with him. I mean his big bull-dog that 
almost ate that man the other day 
Austin. Why, has be a dog large enough for that? 
Dorothy. Oh yes; it's very big, almost as high as this 
[She measures off a reckless height with her hand. 


at once 


tustin. How extraordinary! A bull-dog as high as that? 
Dorothy. I'm not sure that it isn’t higher 
iustin. Isn't it rather dangerous to have a ferocious brute 


of that size about? 

Dorothy. Oh, very, very dangerous indeed. 
very flerce towards strangers 

Herbert. I'd like to see a beast like that I'm fond of dogs 
myself, and a bull of that size sounds—er—well—very as- 
unishing. I never heard of anything like it at home 

Dorothy. Well, it's one of the new Dakota bull-dogs ; you 
know that all the big beets and carrots and pumpkins come 
from there and now they're beginning to cultivate large dogs 

Herbert. Oli, | see . 

| He murmurs ‘‘ American ty pes 
surreplitious note of it 

Austin (rising). 1 think we ought to thank you for a most 
delightful lunch, Miss Fenton. It was extremely kind of 
you to take pity on our bunger, and I can’t tell you how 
ashamed I wus to have to ask it of you 

Louise, Oh, not at all; it’s entirely unnecessary for you to 
thank us; but if you're quite through, we have some wood 
that we should like you to cut forus. I think you'll find 
it somewhere near the kitchen door 

Auatin. 1—1 don't know that I ever cut any wood before, 
but I'd be delighted to try 

Louise. t's very simple; you just chop it up into pieces 

Herbert. 1 fancy we can do that. Would you like a great 
deal of it eut? 

Louise. No: a little will do, 1 think 

Auatin. We'll do our best 

Dorothy. Louise, we 
them back 

Louise, Why not? 

Dorothy. Don't you see, they'll have to have a hatchet 
Oh, call them back, and make them do something else. 

Louise. Bat I can't think of anything else 

Dorothy. No matter; I will. (She rushes to the door and 
frantically beckons to the men. )\ beg your pardon, but it’s a 
mistake: we don't want any wood cut; we haven't got any 
hatchet; it’s lost, or lent, or something [The men return 

Herbert. Vm so sorry; | was really beginning to delight 
in the idea of cutting wood — (triumphantly) whittling, I 
think you call it. 

Dorothy. No, no, chopping, not whittling; that is—we've 
decided we don't want any wood cut, and that we'd rather 
you would— (She looks wildly about for an idea, when she 
suddenly sees some empty vases.) Ol yes—go out into the 
garden and pick some flowers for us—a great many flowers, 
bunches—armfuls 

Auatin. Armfals? 

Dorothy. Yes—great big bunches, I mean. 

Ilerbert. Do you want any particular kind of flower? 
afraid 1 haven't much taste in that sort of thing 

Dorothy. Tt doesn’t matter; you can pick anything you 
choose. Morning-glories, sunflowers, tulips, lilacs, anything 

Austin. Very well, we'll try. Let me see— morniny- 
glories, sunflowers, tulips, lilacs [ Brit the men 

Louise (severely). Dolly, how can you tell such horrible 
fibs? This makes the third one since lunch. 


He's always 


and proceeds to make a 


| Exit the tooo men. 
mustn't let them chop wood. Call 


I'm 


Dorothy. 1 can't help it; somebody's got to, and you're so 
incapable i 
Louise. Do you think they believed that story about the 


knives, and then the bull-dog? 

Dorothy. I don't know, I'm sure; but you can’t expect me 
todo it artistically when I'm fibbing for our lives. Yes,that’s 
what I've been doing, and I think you ought to show a little 
more gratitude to me. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Louise. Oh, 1 will, I will. I didn’t mean to blame you, 
only the whole thing is so dreadful that I can't tell what 
I'm doing. I don't think it will ever be three o’clock. 

Dorothy. Louise, have you noticed that little book that 
the shorter one has? 

Louise. Book? No, 1 haven't seen any. 

Dorothy. Well, he has one that he keeps writing in when 
he thinks we're not looking, and the explanation of the whole 
thing has suddenly occurred to me. 

Louise, Oh, what is it? 

Dorothy. Haven't you thought it very strange that they 
didn’t take anything, the silver on the table, or ask for any 
mouey ? 

Louise. It certainly is strange; but then it's all so queer. 

Dorothy. Well, I see it all now. They're not tramps; 
they’re burglars. 

Louise. Dolly! 

Dorothy. Yes, that's it, and they've come here when they 
knew your family were away to look over the place, and 
that little one is making notes, and some night when we're 
all asleep they'll come and murder us in our beds, and then 
what shall we do? 

Louise. 1 don't know, I’m sure. Oh, it does seem as if it 
were true! When did you first suspect it? 

Dorothy. When 1 saw him write about the dog: it made 
me think of a big dog, and then a watch-dog, and then a 
burglar, and then | saw it all. 

Louise. Dolly, we mustn't let them get away before Dick 
comes, for then, perhaps, we could capture them. 

Dorothy. Yes; but in any case we must get that book. 
I'm not at all afraid so long as they're not tramps. 

Louise. 1t was perfectly inspired of you to think of it at 
all. Don't you think we'd better get something ready to 
put those flowers in, just to give an air of probability to 
them? We mustn't let them suspect anything. 

Dorothy. Perhaps it would be better. 

[ The girls go out, and in a few moments the men enter. 

Austin, lt certainly is extraordinary—er—most extraor 
dinary 

Herbert. I'm sure they can't be quite right in their minds. 

Austin. But Fenton wouldn't send us down to his family’s 
private asylum, without some warning. 

Herbert. It doesn't seem likely, and yet they say that 
Americans are awfully secretive about that sort of thing. 
Perhaps he thought we wouldn't notice anything strange. 

Austin. Not notice anything strange when we're asked to 
go and pick tulips and lilacs in the middle of August? Oh, 
come, now, that’s a little too steep. No, that can’t be the ex- 
planation, because if it were, they'd have some one with 
them. 

Herbert. Then it’s too deep for me, and the only thing for 
us to do is to be very polite and wait until somebody else 
turns up | Dorothy enters with a bowl for the flowers. 

Dorothy. Oh, thank you so much! What a delightful 
choice you've made! 

Auatin. I'm very sorry I couldn’t find you any tulips 

Dorothy (with her eyes on Herbert). 1t doesn’t matter in the 
least. These are Charming; 1 mean that I hardly expected 
you to. (Louise enters with another vase.) Here are the 
flowers, Louise. . 

Louise. How exquisite they are! (7o Austin.) If you 
will help me to lift this big bow! over there, I think I will 
fill it entirely with sweet-pease. 

[She and Austin go off to the back of the stage, and stay 
there talking and arranging flowers. 

Dorothy (appealingly to Herbert). Don’t you think this vase 
looks better without the lily? 

Herbert. Yes, 1 think it rather does 

Dorothy. Tmafraid you're very warm 
hot picking flowers? 

Herbert. 1t was a trifle warm, but I've always heard so 
much about the American heat that it's almost a satisfaction 
to feel it. I wouldn’t object to it at all if the nights weren't 
so stifling and the mosquitoes so relentless. 

Dorothy. Oh, we don't have any mosquitoes here, so we're 
able to leave all our doors and windows open, which makes 
things a little cooler. 

Herbert. What, at night? Isn't it rather dangerous? 

Dorothy. Not in the least; you see, we have patent burglar 
alarms in all the windows. 

Herbert. How extremely interesting! Would you mind 
showing them to me? 

Dorothy. Oh, not at all; only they’re invisible, you know, 
and I'm afraid I don’t understand them well enough to ex- 
plain them to you. 

Herbert. And do all the country houses about here have 
them? 

Dorothy. Yes, indeed; all of them 

Herbert. It's most extraordinary. (le conceals his note-book 
on the other side of the vase, and writes, while Dorothy stands 
on her toes and tries to look over the flowers.) I had an idea 
that you Americans when you went into the country were 
too Arcadian for that sort of thing. I've heard that all the 
people in New England were so honest that one even didu’t 
have to lock one’s doors. 

Dorothy. Ov, but that was in the good old times. The 
natives fre all awfully honest, but there are so many tramps 
and suspicious characters about now that one doesn’t dare 
be without burglar-alarms. 

Herbert. 1 suppose that is always the outcome of civiliza- 
tion. It makes it all a very interesting study. 

[He notes it down. Dorothy makes a sudden dash across 
the front of the table, and he crosses rapidly behind 
it, trying to conceal his note-book. 

Dorothy. Ol, I thought the flowers were falling out of 
the vase here. 

Herbert (gazing at her distrustfully, and fibbing with extreme 
awkwardness), How extraordinary! I thought the same 
thing of the flowers on this side. 

Dorothy. lt is very odd. (Making a bold attack.) What 
a pretty little book that is that you have! 

Herbert. Yes—it—it is rather pretty. 

Dorothy. Would you mind my looking at it? 

Herbert. Why, not at.all; only—only the fact is that 
the contents are of a private nature—very private indeed. 
1—I—er—I really don't think I could show it to you. 

Dorothy. You make me very curious. I should so like to 
see it. 

Herbert. 1 hate to refuse you, but I really can't. 
were anything else— 

Dorothy (with great dignity). And if I should demand to 
see it? 

Herbert. Ol, but you wouldn't do that. You see, the 
truth is, I’m taking notes in this for a book I intend to 
write on America, and some of the notes are—er—rather 
personal. I couldn’t show them to you; | really couldn't. 

(exasperated). This pretence is useless, You shall 
never leave the house with thut book. 


Wasn't it awfully 


If it 
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Herbert. But, really, you know— Oh, Claverly, can’t you 
explain to her? 

Austin, Explain? What? To whom? 

Louise, Oh, Dolly, Dolly, what have you done? 

Dorothy. It's useless, absolutely useless, to keep up this 
farce any longer. We know perfectly well who you are, 
and I shall never allow you to take that book from the house. 
Give it to me. 

Herbert. Oh, but I'd rather not. 

Dorothy. I demand it of you. 

Austin. Good heavens, what do you mean? 

Dorothy. What do you think I mean when I tell you I 
know who you are? 

Austin. I'm sure I don’t know. 
objections to our being who we are? 

Dorothy. Do you think I like peopie to be tramps and 
burglars? Oh, why don’t you reform? You're not very old 
now, not at all old, and if you'll only give me the book, and 
reform, we'll let you go. 

Austin. I should like awfully to oblige you, but we're 
not tramps or burglars, so it would be a little difficult for us 
to reform from them. 

Herbert. Do you mean you think we're burglars? 

Dorothy. Of course we do. We know it. 

Louise. That is, we did think so. 

Herbert. But I assure you we're not; we wouldn't dream 
of such a thing. 

Dorothy. Then why don’t you show us the book? 

Herbert. Because it really wouldn't do. 

Dorothy. You see, Louise, he is a burglar, after all. 
can’t prove that he isn’t. 

Herbert. If I only could convince you— 
lessly in his pockets). Ah! 
my card, 

Dorothy. It seems to be your card. 
that it’s really your name on it? 

Herbert. Why, but T assure you it is. 
suade them, Ciaverly? 

Austin. | don’t know how. I never was taken for a 
burglar before. Oh, I have an idea. (He produces a tooth- 
brush from his pocket.) Now you see! 

Louise. It's really all too absurd. 

Dorothy. Yes, 1 see a tooth- brush. 

Austin. Did you ever hear of a burglar’s stealing one? 

Dorothy. Noo. 

Austin. Or a tramp’s having one? 

Dorothy. No. 

Austin. Very well, then we can’t be burglars or tramps. 

Dorothy. But— 


I mean I really couldn't. 


Have you any personal 


He 


(He feela help- 
(He takes out a card.) Here's 


But how do we know 


Can’t you per- 


Enter Fenton. 

Richard. Why—wullo! you've got here ahead of me. 

Louise. Oh, Dick! 

Dorothy. Oh, Mr. Fenton! 

Austin. Thank heavens! 

Herbert. For goodness’ sake, explain things! 

Richard. Why, what's the matter? Why is Claverly 
brandishing his tooth-brush in the middle of the room? 

Dorothy. Then they're not burglars; and you do know 
them? Oh, I shall never forgive them. 

Austin. 1—1 thought you wanted us to reform, 

Dorothy. Yes; but I wanted you to be burglars first. 

Richard. Would you mind explaining things a little to 
me? I don't seem to be quite iv the situation. 

Louise, We're not in a situation, we're in despair. 

Dorothy. But, after all, it was very natural. You see, we 
were all alone, and the tramps arrived, and then of course 
we were frightened, and I asked for his book. 

Richard. Yes, that's all perfectly clear; but what I wa! 
to know is where Vane and Claverly came in. 

Dorothy. Why, they were the tramps. 

Herbert. I thought we were burglars? 

Dorothy. Oh, that was afterwards 

Richard. You don’t meau you took them for tramps? Oh 
ho, ho! That's too good. 

Louise. It's horrible — perfectly horrible; no apologies 
will ever make up for it 

Herbert. Oh, please don’t feel that way, Miss Fenton; we 
didn't half mind. 

Austin. Not in the least. Why, it was no end of a lark, 
and lots of material for Vane’s book. 

Dorothy. But I don’t want to be material. I couldn’t bear 
it if any one else were ever to know about all this. 

Austin. Then he shall not use it. But, I say, you were 
awfully plucky if you really thought we were burglars. 

Richard. What! you didn't take them for burglars too? 

Louise. Oh yes, we did; we took them for everything 

Richard. Well, you certainly did it up brown while you 
were about it. (To Herbert.) If there is anything I can do 
except to offer you my apologies— 

Herbert. Oh, there isn’t any need of them, I assure you; 
but—er—if—if you would introduce us to your sister. 

Richard. Introduce you? 

Herbert. 1 don’t think she quite knows who we are yet, 
and we've neither of us met her friend. 

Richard. Why, of course, I shall be delighted. This is my 
sister, and my sister’s friend, Miss King. Louise, Jet me in- 
troduce Mr. Vane and Mr. Claverly. 

Dorothy. Oh, I’m so glad to meet you in your proper per- 
sons. The rest has all n an awful mistake; but I’m sure 
I could make you see how natural it was. We'd just been 
reading— [She and Austin retire, still talking, to the left. 

Louise. 1 don’t know what excuse to make to you, Mr. 
Vane; nothing will ever really excuse me. 

Herbert. 1 wish you wouldn't take it so to heart. It was 
the most natural thing in the world, and we didn’t dislike 
it at all. 

[ They move to the right, and continue their conversation. 

Richard (who has been absent-mindedly looking through a 
magazine). I say, Claverly. (He looks around and sees Dorothy 
and Austin.) Oh no, I mean Vane. (Hearing no answer, 
he turns, and discovers Louise still explaining the situation to 
Herbert.) Oh! 

[He seats himself and opens the magazine again. 
CURTAIN. 


A PARIS JACKET AND HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


MONG the new cloths for winter jackets is one which 

has a watered design precisely like that of moiré silks. 
This moiré cloth is especially effective in bluet, golden 
brown, and in the light beige shade of which the jacket in 
the illustration is made. The garment is cut close-fitting in 
the back, with three godets on each side. The front*is near- 
ly st ralge, and is lapped to the left side and fastened invis- 
ibly. rge revers of green velvet are bordered with a band 
of brown beaver fur of thick heavy fleece, and are draped in 
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funnel-shaped folds. The revers fall low in the back as a 
collet, and are widely trimmed there. Full sleeves are pleat- 
ed at the top, and are finished by a wristband of fur with 
cuffs of green velvet. 

The toque is of golden-brown velvet darker than the shade 
of beigein the cloth. It is formed of five flaring folds, with 
those of the back resting on drooping feathers. The brim is 
embroidered with jet, and has two jet wings on the sides 
A high black aigrette completes the trimming. 


THE JAPANESE HOME. 
BY JULIUS K. MATUMOTO, A.M. 
See illustrations on page 905. 


wy ao oan writing of the Japanese home life, there should 
be certain preliminaries concerning Japanese houses, in 
order that the reader may derive due satisfaction ou this 
subject. 

Japanese houses are nothing like those of Europeans. 
There is a great variety of plan upon which the house is 
built, and the size and quality of materials employed are 
very different, according to the rank and wealth of the 
owner. The construction of the building is very Ingenious. 
The glory of the Japanese architecture, as in most cases, is 
exhibited in the buildings of temple and monastery. Brick 
or stone houses are very rare; the chief material is wood. 
Abundant varieties of wood are used for the construction of 
dwelling-houses, and the nature and quality are carefully 
selected. Rare materials are highly estimated ; a single 
board of certain wood often costs several thousand yen. 
Indeed, there is no limit to its price. 

The Japanese house for residence is generally a building 
one or two stories high. This style of building has been 
determined and limited by the frequent occurrence of vio- 
lent earthquakes, Buildings such as those in Chicago are, 
for the safety of the people, by no means allowable, and the 
best material for buildings for avoiding this danger is sup- 
posed to be wood ; stone and brick houses are regarded ex- 
tremely dangerous to live in. The construction of the houses 
is exceedingly artistic, and their roofs display great skill 
in architecture. The front of the house of the betier classes 
is occupied by a large portico and entrance called ‘‘ geukan,” 
from where visitors enter the house, while the family and 
private visitors enter by another way. The ‘‘geukan,” the 
guests’ entrance, is made in a most impressive manner, 
and displays sumptuous materials. After the portico come 
the drawing-rooms, where persons on business wait. In 
most Japanese houses of higher rank are two or more com 
mon parlors, especially purposed for persons making a 
short call; besides these there are three or more nicely 
furnished parlors prepared for receiving honorable guests. 
The different drawing-rooms are used according to the posi- 
tion and honor of the visitors, The best rooms are always 
found at the back of the house on one side, where a beauti- 
ful garden is seen. Back of the other side of the house 
lie the living and dining rooms of the family, where is also 
the domestic garden. These gardens, however small, are 
always laid out in the landscape-garden style, with rocks, 
mountains, lakes, water-falls, trees, bamboo wood, fishes, 
tortoises, ships, and uniformly certain a family chapel, which 
is generally dedicated to the memory of the founder of the 
family. Such display of a garden is the love of Japanese, 
and is essential to the Japanese house, and may be seen even 
in the heart of the city. 

Rooms have no wall anything like that in the European 
houses, but are separated from each other by different par 
titions, that may freely open or close, running between 
grooved beams. The construction is ‘such that when occa 
sion demands those partitions are thrown open, and many 
rooms are united into one great hall. These partitions are 
geuerally framed and covered with elegant wall-paper on 
both sides, and watercolor pictures are painted by famous 
artists on both sides of the framed partitions. These pict 
ures, in a wealthy family, often cost as much as the entire 
wealth of a common family. 

One side of the room is always divided by beautiful 
sercens, which are movable, and covered by thin, white paper 
on one side. This corresponds to the glass windows in the 
European houses, These fancy paper windows supply the 
rooms with sufficient light. ‘The rooms in the house are al- 
ways encircled by a veranda, consisting of beautiful wood, 
generally lacquered, and into which all rooms open. This 
veranda tukes the same place as the piazza in the European 
summer house. Again around the veranda the paper win- 
dows are employed, and against outside air the house is 
further protected with the amado, something like Vene- 
tian blinds, made of thick wooden doors, running through 
grooved beams around the entire house. In fair weather 
they are opel, but in the evenings and on rainy days they 
are closed 

The parlors and dwelling apartments of a Japanese house 
are very significant. The floor of the rooms is covered by 
pieces of soft tatami, which are mats three inches thick, 
three feet wide, and six feet long, tightly fastened down. 
Neither shoes nor slippers are allowed to be worn in the 
room, but clean white or dark blue stockings, which are 
common Japanese foot-wear, only are used on the tatamé. 
Shoes or sandals, of course, must be left at the entrance. 
The use of chairs is not customary, but instead one sits on 
bis heels and kneels on small silken or velvet cushions placed 
on the tatami. A certain place in the room is regarded as 
the honorable situation, where aged or respected visitors 
and those of high rank are seated. 

In many rooms, especially in the best drawing - rooms, 
there must be a tokonoma, that is to say, a sort of recess, 
with shelves, expensively wrought of the very finest woods, 
usually elevated from the floor of tatami. The wall of the 
toko is made of clay, mixed with glittering gold sands or 
other different materials. Upon the wall there must be ex- 
hibited a single picture painted on silk. No more than one 
is to be, asa rule, hung upon it. Not only must the picture 
be suited to the particular occasion, but also to the season, 
and therefore is constantly changed. 

Japanese love of art urges them to collect several hundreds 
of pictures of the famous artists. A large collection of these 
toko pictures is one of the chief glories of the Japanese 


gentleman. Beneath the hanging picture on the toko wal! ~ 


must stand a vase with flowers ; harmony in the flowers is 
indispensable ; and the kinds, the intermixture, the number, 
the figure, and even the proportion between the green leaves 
and the gay blossoms, must all be regulated according to the 
especial occasion and principles. Blending between the 
picture and the flowers in the vase requires a great cultiva- 
tion of taste. For example, if it were a spring or autumn 
festival day, the wall picture must be something which 
relates to that season, so likewise with the flowers in the 
vase. If it were a wedding occasion, the picture must be 
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a historical or traditional one, which serves to congratu- 
late the happy union of the pair, and at the same time the 
flowers ought to be an exquisite combination of pine, 
bamboo, and plum, which symbolize long life, eternal pros- 
perity, and chastity. Again, if it were the occasion of a 
funeral, the picture should be something religious, and the 
flower should be lotus, which is regarded, according to the 
Hindu idea, as the sacred flower of Buddba—or something 
which conveys the religious idea. The principles that regu- 
late these thousand variations are formed into a system, and 
the arts treuting of these complicated affairs are some of 
those studied by young ladies of high breeding in Japan. 

Besides this there are sometimes placed highly ornamented 
swords or » musical instrument as the decoration of cham- 
bers. The sword was, iv the days of glory of the gallant 
‘* Samurai,” regarded as the soul of the knight, and a great 
fortune was spent for a good one. 

The science and art of chamber decoration cannot be fully 
described in this short article, but it must be admitted that 
they are highly developed in Japan. If a man of taste 
should enter a Japanese parlor, he would not fail to be 
surprised at the display of marvellous and exquisite taste. 
Yet I have often heard the saying of foreigners that ‘‘ the 
Japanese house has no furniture, and is absolutely cheer- 
less and empty.” This is quite wrong. I must say that 
they have no taste of the Japanese art; for the men of 
taste are agreed in saying that the art of decoration in Japan 
is excellent. If any one has some taste in this art, he will 
perceive that the hanging picture on the toko wall, elaborate 
arrangement of flowers, pictures on the framed partitions, 
and all decoration, however trifling, reveal infinite taste. 
The tastes of the Western people differ so much from ours 
that the decoration in their chambers seems almost childish 
to the Japanese eyes. The gorgeous display of colors in 
their rooms would please our children to look at. Drawing 
rooms piled up from corner to corner with toys, shells, 
stones, dishes, spoons, and different novel things always re- 
mind us of our curioshops. A bunch of flowers is stuck in 
a vase without form and without order! The pictures in the 
rooms hang perpetually, though the face of nature and feel- 
ing of man change from time to time! All these sights 
which we are accustomed to see in the European house ex- 
cite in us nothing but wonder. Yet this is the taste of the 
Western people: we have no right to criticise it. 

In the ladies’ dressing -room there are placed one or 
more tansu, made of finest wood, decorated with lacquer, in 
which gay -colored shirts, handsome dresses, magnificent 
‘‘obi,” and all her daily useful garments are kept. Beside 
thisa beautiful lacquered toilet-stand with a large looking- 
glass is placed, in which her fancy hair-pins, made of precious 
metals and valuable jewels, and combs made of splendid 
tortoise-shell, and all the necessary articles for her toilet are 
kept. 

The hibachi, or a fire - box, is generally found in every 
Japanese apartment. This is a most useful article. It has 
different forms, sizes, and materials. Some are made of iron, 
copper, or brass, with patterns elegantly beaten out of the 
burnished metal; some are made of wood, polished, carved, 
or lacquered, or engraved, and always richly decorated. 
The large fire-box is three or four feet wide and two feet 
deep, but most commonly two feet wide by a foot deep. 
Two-thirds of the fire-box consists of the fire-box proper, 
lined with clay and metal, and sifted ashes are laid in it, 
and in the centre of the box fired charcoals are kept. The 
fire in the fire-box is constantly kept by the supply of char- 
coal, which is contained in the store-box accompanying the 
fire-box. The hibachi takes the place of a stove in win- 
ter, but in summer, for avoiding beat, a very small hibachi- 
tray is used. The use of charcoal for domestic purposes 
keeps the house perfectly free from smoke 

The most significant part of a Japanese house is the pro- 
vision against fire. Each house of the middle class has at 
least a warehouse standing separated from the main dwell- 
ing - house, in which most valuable effects, as pictures, 
books, dresses, and every expensive article are kept. This 
is very carefully built. It is generally two stories high, and 
only a few windows are allowed. The house frame is made 
of timbers, and covered with a coating of clay a foot thick, 
which is covered with white lime. It is not only strongly 
built, but also has a good appearance, such as those which 
Siebold, a German traveller, mistook, at a distance, for the 
mansions of nobility. For further security a large vessel of 
mud is always at hand. In the case of threatening danger 
of conflagration, every space between the door and windows 
of the building is smeared with the mud. Japanese house, 
including all the buildings, gardens, and warehouses, is sur- 
rounded by a high wall-fence, to protect it from intruders. 
In front of the main dwelling-house there stands the large 
gate-house ; in the evening the gate is locked. In back of 
the house is also a small gate. 

The Japanese people are known as a people of clean 
habits. this is not only visible in their house, but also 
in their personal appearance. Every Japanese, from the 
highest class down to the humblest grade, takes a warm 
bath at least once every day. They love to bathe in wa- 
ter of exceedingly high temperature, which is generally be- 
tween 100° and 113° Pahr., the height which the European 
people consider as very hot water. The Japanese bath sys- 
tem deserves to be mentioned. There are two kinds of 
bath—that is, the publie and the private. The public bath, 
which is found in any towns or cities, is open for the 
public. More than a thousand public baths are in the city 
of Tokyo alone, and more than five hundred thousand per- 
sons bathe every day, at a charge of not more than one 
penny. Hence even the poorest may enjoy this pleasure, 
after the toil of the day, just before or after supper gener- 
ally. The public bath system not only serves the purposes 
of the bodily cleanliness, but also for the public pleasure— 
that is, it serves as the public club-house of the citizens. 
There acquaintances meet each other after their day’s la- 
bor, and there they talk, laugh, chat, gossip, smoke, sing, 
and play exquisite pieces of drama. It is one of the amus- 
ing places of common people. The male and female bath- 

rooms are separated by a board partition. 

The private bath of the family is somewhat different. 
The higher class of people have a family bath, which 
is prepared in a bath-room, called yeedono. The bath- 
room is generally connected with parlors by veranda. 
Fhe bath is regarded as one of the important entertain- 
ments for guests. In the evening, just before supper, the 
bath will be ready. Then a maid-servant informs the 
guest, and she will lead him to the bath-room. Jn the 
summer he will undress in his room, and will take yuka- 
ta, a light loose gown. The bath - room is clean, and tub 
itself is made of beautiful white cedar-wood. On one side 
of the bath-room there stands a mirror, with comb and 
brush, and on the other side there is placed a brightly pol- 
ished copper or bronze washing-basin with fresh water; also 
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there are 
ing the teeth. and a new white tooth-brush made of the soft 
willow rod five inches long, which will be thrown away af- 
ter using it. The bath-tub contains from about fifty to one 
hundred and — gallons of water, with an iron pipe running 


provided a porcelain saucer, with salt for clean- 


beneath it, filled with charcoal to warm the water. The 
people undress and get in bodily, and sit quite still till 
they begin to perspire. The bath is to open the pores mere- 
ly, and one is not supposed to wash in it. Soaping is used 
out of the tub, and rubbing is done generally by a servant. 
Several times the person gets in the tub in order to warm 
the body. When the rubbing and washing of the face, 
hands, body, and feet are completed, the entire body is 
washed freely with fresh warm water. When these excel- 
lent arrangements are completed, it is wonderfully refresh- 
ing and cleansing. This is one of the great pleasures of 
the daily Japanese life. The system of the Japanese hot 
bath, both in summer and winter, is an excellent one. 

Right after the bath, if it is in the town, massage is 
yerformed by the professional blind men, who are exceed- 
ingly skilled in kneading of the muscles and siretching 
of the limbs. This pleasure of massage may be obtained 
very cheap in the city, This favorite use of the warm 
bath by the Japanese people is said to help their health a 
great deal, especially in rheumatism, which is checked in 
the germ. 

Connected with the bath system, there are a great many 
natural hot springs in Jupan, that may be counted by the 
hundreds, scattered all over the country. As Professor Rein 
says, there is no country in the world which can rival Japan 
in natural hot springs. In these places many elegant public 
bath-houses and hotels are found, where quests from every 
part of the country throng throughout the seasons. They 
are said to have high virtue of medicines. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold says about this, that ‘there everything can be cured 
except love”! But I should say contrarily to this that even 
love-sickness can be cured here. It was long the custom for 
young lovers, pretending to be sick, to meet here and heal 
this peculiar disease of the heart which no physician can 
help. It is the place where girls fall in love with boys and 
taste the first bitterness and sweetness of the human heart. 
These natural spring baths are found in the mountainous 
localities, where charming views and beautiful landscapes 
always accompany them; and they are charming resorts of 
the Japanese people both in summer and winter. 

Besides the. natural spring bath, the people enjoy sea- 
bathing. The shores of Japan are rich in coast-line. Pretty 
bays, beautiful promontories, and picturesque islands are 
everywhere found, always accompanied by the loveliest 
views of nature. Elegant hotels and cottages are waiting 
for coming guests from the cities. The summer shores of 
Japan, as in the Western land, are most fashionable places. 
The people bathe in the daytime, and in the evening take 
warm baths of salt water, served in the hotels. ‘True, the 
Japanese are lovers of the bath! 

The Japanese, like other people, take three meals a day— 
one in the morning, one at noon, and one at about sunset. 
Fish, fruit, animal, and vegetable products of various kinds 
are common articles of diet. Various kinds of buckwheat, 
barley, wheat, and rice are used in the form of groats; but 
the use of bread is not known. Wheat and barley is the 
chief diet of the poorer, but rice is the diet of the higher. 
The flesh of edible animals is used, but chief sources are 
fish, of which the Japanese sea seems inexhaustible, for, 
since thousands of years, millions of people were and are 
engaged in fishing. Hokkaido, a northern island of Japan, 
is one of the three great fishing-places of the world. Japan 
possesses all possible sorts of productions. The country is 
long and narrow, and extends diagonally from southwest to 
northeast ; the one extremity lies in frigid zone, while the 
other stretches very near to the tropic of Cancer; thus it has 
all climates—cold, warm, dry, and wet. The consequence 
is that the various products of the temperate, torrid, and 
frigid regions are obtainable. 

In Japan the family never gathers around one table as 
the European or other Asiatic peoples do, but each person 
has his or her own separate small table, a foot square and 
a foot high, and always highly decorated. When they take 
their meals they kneel upon the mat, each taking his table 
before him. The little lacquered table generally contains 1 
small porcelain bowl, heaped up with deliciously cooked 
rice, and several lacquered wooden bowls containing soup 
or meat, and numbers of little porcelain plates with fish, 
radishes, and the like. The way of cooking, of course, is 
entirely different from the European. Two pretty chop- 
sticks, made of lacquered bamboo or wood, silver or ivory, 
are used, instead of knife, fork, and spoon, and all people 
use them with great skill. All foods are prepared in the 
kitchen, so as to avoid any trouble to use knife and fork. 
Soup is to be drunk from the bowl by carrying it to the 
mouth by hand, in the same way as people drink tea or cof- 
fee. Table etiquette has elaborate rules, which high-bred 
ladies and gentlemen must strictly follow. A maid-servant 
always waits, kneeling, at a short distance, before a clean 
pan of boiled rice, with lacquered tray, on which she re- 
ceives and delivers the bowls for replenishing them. Fra- 
grant green tea is always used at the end of the meal, but 
sugar and cream never. 

The favorite drinks of the Japanese are green tea and 
saké. Tea is served in different ways. Everywhere you 
make a short call, even in the shops, tea is presented, The 
saké is beer made from rice, and is served warm and drunk 
from small, thin lacquered or porcelain cups, not larger nor 
thicker than an egg-shell, 

The use of tobacco, which was introduced by the Portu- 
guese metchants some hundred years ago, is also quite pop- 
ular. Even women love to smoke, but highly bred ladies 
will not touch it. The Japanese tobacco is soft and fra- 
grant. The pipe is generally a foot long; the stem is mace 
of pretty yellow bamboo cane, and the head and mouth are 
made of brass, silver, or gold; and the head, whose size is 
just half of a thimble, is bent. Making a little ball of to- 

acco, and thrusting it into the pipe, the people smoke not 
more than two whiffs, and then replenish it. The filthy 
habit of chewing tobacco is unknown, while the use of cigar 
and cigarette is now quite common among the people. 

The people generally go to bed between nine and eleven. 
The bed has no bedstead. Immediately before bedtime a 
maid-servant draws out from a bay opening by a beautifu™ : 
painted sliding-door, fixed to one side of the room, a large 
mattress, tightly stuffed with cotton or silk wadding, and 
huge night-dress stoutly wadded with large sleeves for win- 
ter, or a lighter one for summer. These are generally, in the 
high classes, made of silk or velvet. The pillow, or ma, 
kura, is a box made of the kiri wood, lacquered in beautiful 
colors; the foot of the pillow is cut off in a crescent shape, 
and on the head of the pillow a soft pillow-slip of cotton is 

(Continued on page 906.) 


’ STATIONERY. 
»Y what right stationery was the name given to 
) anything so constantly changing as fashion 
anges in writing-paper it is hard to tell 
Certain fixed rules have prevailed, and are likely 


to prevail, as regards letter-writing, but no law has 
been laid down, even by Dame Fashion, as to what 
size or shape of paper and envelopes, what thick 


ness or what color, is correct. Unruled paper is of 
course the only thing possible. To write with lines 
implies, to put it very mildly, a neglected education, 
d children are taught, as soon as they learn to 
write, that they must write on plain paper 
Eccentricities of taste occasionally prevail for a 
time with some few women, and very large or very 
mall envelopes occasionally come to one through 
the mail, or envel pes scented with some faint and 
ilas occasionally some strong perfume. The not 
or letter stamped with the hall-mark of good-breed 
generally on a medium - sized, cream - tinted 
sheet absolutely without any fragrance about it save 
i very faint one of orris root 
Bright blue paper or bright purple has lately 


been shown at the stationers shops, paper that will 
fold not into square, but into oblong envelopes It 
is a fancy that will not last Crests, monograms, 
und coats of arms are all more or less affected 
but the favorite ornamentation on any paper is the 


uldress stamped at the top of the first sheet in clear 
distinct letters, not script This is an excellent, sen 
sible fashion, for the address of the writer is stamped 


it-once upon the mind of the recipient. This stamp 
ing is used in all colors. On the bright colored pa 
pers white is pretty; red, dark blue, silver, gilt 
bronze-—one and all are fashionable 


When the monogram, crest, or coat of arms is 
used it also is stamped in any color one wishes 
Coats of arms look best in silver or gilt, though dark 
blue on cream-tinted paper is desirable and effec 
tive. On the envelopes there is never anything put 
here was an attempt to have the address also on 
the back of the envelope, but tradespeople adopted 
the plan at once, and it was then tabooed as being 


too professiona 
All sizes of paper ought to be kept on hand on 
1 well-appointed writing-table. Letter- paper of 


good size, note-paper, medium and very small, and 
even a few of the cards which fit into square enve 
ypes should be within easy reach, and there should 


Fig. 1.—Funr-raimumep Dinner on Reception 
Gown. 
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also be some thin large paper or pads for common 
use 

Paper is much cheaper than it used to be, so there 
is very little excuse for untidy letters written on half 
sheets, and folded into envelopes that do not at all 
correspond in color or shape. Five-quire pack 
ages of good paper with envelopes to match can be 
had for a very small sum, and the paper is either 
rough or smooth for the same price. A woman who 
has to consult economy will find it an excellent 
plan to keep on hand some cheap paper, as well as a 
limited amount of the finer and more expensive vari 
eties for writing formal notes and answers to invita 
tions. What is known as granite paper is inex 
pensive, and is accepted as being quite good enough 
for ordinary notes and letters. This cheap paper 
stamped with a pretty die is essentially refined, and 
never can be considered vulgar. The stamping of 
the address on such paper should never be of gilt 
silver, or bronze ted, blue, or black is the most 
suitable. 

Writing-pads are capital things to use. The finest 
qualities of linen paper come in these pads of the 
right size to go into the small square envelopes, and 
when there are a great many letters to be written 
it is much easier to write them on a pad than to sit 
down at a writing-table to do it 

It is always rather smart-looking to seal a note or 
letter with sealing-wax: red, black, and pale blue are 
the best to use. The appointments of a well-fitted 
writing-table always include tiny wax tapers and 
pieces of sealing-wax. Postal cards are not in favor 
for correspondence. They are used only in giving 
orders or for business purposes. It never was par- 
ticularly desirable to give out family affairs to the 
postmasters of the country, and yet when postal cards 
were much used, often the most private affairs were 
written at length upon them 

Writing with quill pens is not so much of a fad 
as at one time it threatened to be, but clear, legible 
handwriting should be cultivated, and there are two 
or three varieties of pens to be had at present which 
add greatly to the legibility of most handwriting 
Colored inks are not used. Jet-black is decidedly 
the thing. Last spring some few women who are 
very fashionable started a fad of writing on blue 
paper with white ink, having the address stamped 
in white. It was too fashionable to be popular, and 
was very quickly frowned upon by people of good 
taste 


Fig. 2.—Eventnc Gown wrra Lace anp Rippon 
For pattern and description see No. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement 
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CLota CostuME with Drapep Skirt 
For pattern and description see No, VIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Invitation cards may certainly be included under the head 
of stationery. For teas and receptions, one’s visiting-card 
can be used with the day for the tea either written or en- 
graved just above the address. Invitations to formal din 
ners are often sent on cards, partly engraved and partly 
written, with the coat of arms or crest at the top of the card. 
These invitations, however, must be answered by written 
notes on the smallest note-paper. The small cards which are 
given to men to designate which lady they are to take in to 
dinner at any dinner party are the same as last year, very 
small, with the name written, and the crest or coat of arms 
engraved, as on the dinner invitation 

Dinner cards for the most formal entertainments are pre- 
cisely like the small cards that have just been spoken of, 
while elaborate dinner cards, like elaborate menus, are en- 
tirely matters of individual taste 

In all matters of stationery, as in almost everything now- 
adays, a quiet elegance is really the best form, and paper 
should be noticeable only from its beauty and not from its 
conspicuousness 


FUR-TRIMMED DINNER OR RECEPTION 
GOWN. 

TS model is of veloutine of a delicate old-pink shade, 

trimmed with yellowish guipure lace and narrow bands 
of dark mink-tail fur. A band of fur borders the skirt and 
edges the slashed epaulettes that drop over the puffed chif- 
fon sleeves. About the low neck of the corsage is drooping 
lace, meeting in a ribbon bow at the front and back, and a 
ribbon belt with little rosettes edges the bottom of the waist. 


COSTUME OF DOUBLE-FACED CLOTH. 
See illustration on page 900. 

TTHIS costume, which is composed of a skirt, vest, and 

jacket, is of glossy double-faced woollen in dark green 
with a revers of red. The skirt has a narrow panel insert- 
ed of the red, framed in a slight braiding of red soutache, 
which is continued around the bottom of the skirt. The 
sleeveless red vest is fastened under a box-pleat, and has a 
braided green collar and half-belt. The short open jacket 
with shaw] collar is of the green silk trimmed with braiding 
and buttons. 


THEATRE OR RECEPTION GOWN, 
See illustration on page 900. 


4b gown illustrated is of a mixed silk and wool materia! 

in réséda and pink. Around the bottom of the skiri 
is a band of emerald-green velvet overlaid with guipure 
lace, with narrow folds of the dress material above and be- 
low, The waist is of pink chiffon shirred in lengthwise 
puffs, emerging from the deeply notched top of a green vel- 
vet curselet covered with lace. The three-quarter puffed 
sleeves are of the skirt material. 





as. 
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SALUTATIONS IN-DOORS. 


GIRLS IN KITCHEN PREPARING DINNER. 


JAPANESE MEAL LADY AT HER TOILETTE, 


SALUTATIONS OUT-OF-DOOKis. GIRL WARMING HER HANDS AT A FIRE-BOX. 


THE JAPANESE HOME.—[Ser Pace 903.] 
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THE JAPANESE HOME. 
(Continued from page 908.) 


fixed. In the centre of the room a maid-servant spreads out 
the mattress on the soft tatami, and covers it with a huge 
night-dress. The person rests the back of his neck on the 
saddle of the comfortable makura. In the summer night, 
mosquito-netting, which is made of loose blue hemp, occu 
pies the entire room. Through the whole night a fantastic 
large paper lamp burns quietly, watehing incessantly over 
their decome 

The next morning the comfortable mattress, huge night- 
dress, comical pillow, and fantastic paper lantern all disap- 
pear, and the bedroom is cleaned up again and turned into 
a fancy drawing-room 

Japan has long been known as the country of politencss 
and civility. Refinement is the great social cord. The peo- 
ple are, from the highest class down to the humblest grade, 
devoted to etiquette and ceremony. Politeness—that term 
includes, in the Japanese sense, all civil acts and refined 
manners of daily life—is the basis of social life. The ob- 
servation of ceremony is strict. A person cannot be well- 
bred without being polite. This is especially the case with 
ladies. Pride, forwardness, rush, etc., are regarded as vices; 
and kindness, gracefulness, sympathy, unselfishness, and 
gentle use of language, kind treatment of inferiors, and due 
respect for superiors are indispensable to the refined Japan- 
ese life. The whule social system is the result of the civil- 
ity of the people. The Japanese language, for instance, is 
the production of the social politeness of the people. The 
languages of Latin and French had long been, on account 
of their beauty and refinement, adopted as the languages of 
society. Yet some foreign writer has said that ‘‘ the Japan- 
ese language excels, in its beauty, sublimity, and refinement, 
that of Latin and French.” The language of the Japan- 
ese is not only sweet and musical, but also polite and re- 
fined. The use of hovorary form of nouns and verbs reveals 
the significant nature of the language. The different grades 
of honorary terms, the various applications of words in re- 
gard to place, person, sex, and business, mark the peculiar 
suitableness and charming character of the language. 

Che Japanese are delighted with the duties of ceremonial 
politeness. Mutual letters aud presents on the season, or 
on certain occasions, are constantly going on. There are 
specific times upon which presents are to be exchanged 
A superior generally gives to an inferior a useful object, 
who must, in return, offer rarities and useless prettiness, 
Between equals the value of the gift is immaterial ; paper, 
exgs, cake, cloth, or dried fish (katsico-bushi), etc., are com- 
mon and sufficient presents. The present must be arranged 
in a beautiful box, tied with silk cord, placed upon a hand- 
some lacquered tray, and ‘‘ topped off” with a noshi, a knot 
of eleeul paper, emblematic of luck. 

Social intercourse among the Japanese is strictly gov- 
erned by etiquette. Two gentlemen meeting in the street 
salute each other by bowing low politely. This is the regular 
Japanese salutation, Even little children in the country 
know how to do it. On the way from school, when they 
chance to meet an unknown gentleman, they at once halt 
with the air of soldiers when meeting with their officers, and 
take off their hats and bow to show their respect to him. 
Upon a call, the visitor and visited sit down facing each 
other, then placing their hands on the soft matted floor, they 
simultaneously bow down their heads as close as possible to 
their knees f they are ladies, the way of salutation is far 
more polite and mild. Their verbal compliments, answered 
ou either side by a muttered ‘‘ He! he! he!” are very im- 
pressive. Mr. Henry Norman minutely describes in his writ- 
ings the process of conversation ov a call as follows: 

“Thank you for the pleasure I had the last time I met 
you.” (This is the beginning of the Japanese greeting.) 

‘I beg your pardon for my rudeness on the last occasion.” 

‘* How can you say sucha thing, when it was | who failed 
to show you due courtesy?” 

“Far from it. I received a lesson in good manners from 
you 
” “How can you condescend to come to such a poor house 
as this? 

‘‘How can you, indeed, be so kind as to receive such 
an unimportant person as myself uuder your distinguished 
roof?” 

While thus they are exchanging elaborate compliments, 
green tea and cakes are brought in. The Japanese people 
are very careful not to annoy their friends with complaints 
of private troubles or vexations, and they, even under heavy 
afflictions, refrain from showing such signs, and receive 
their visitors with a cheerful countenance. 

The banquet or entertainment is one of the peculiarities 
of the Japanese home life. It is usually held in particular 
seasons or certain occasions; and invitations are despatched 
to friends and relatives. It will, in all probability, read 
about as follows: 

‘I beg your pardon for thus insulting you in begging 
your company at my louse todinner. The house is so small 
aud very humble that I do not deserve your honorable com- 
pany. Our habits are rude, we know not the way of eti 
quette, and you may not get anything fit to eat; yet I hope 
that you will condescend to be present with us at six o’clock 
this evening.” 

On arriving at the house you will not fail to find it spot 
lessly clean and tasty in arrangement, and the host and 
hostess affuble to the utmost degree. The bill of fare con- 
sists of ten or fifteen courses, the best the market affords. 
The self-humiliation of the bost is the method adopted to do 
guests honor. At such banquets the fair “‘ bonnes” most 
cheerfully serve the guests. sides them, the Géisha girls 
are presented, who, for the honor of the guests, play, sing, 
and dance with their exquisite gracefulness, and amuse the 

vests with their charming and delightful conversation. 
Nothing pleases the hearts of the host and hostess of the 
banquet more than to see that all the ~~ are contented 
and satisfied with the entertainment. If the guests of the 
feust are composed of distinguished persons, the daughters 
of the family serve the guests, and show their exquisite 
gracefulness, politeness, and accomplishments. This is re- 
garded as the greatest honor to the guests. 

in Japanese life politeness and ceremony prevail every- 
where. In the family, the persons to be most respected by 
a wife are, first, the grandparents of her husband; next, his 
parents; next, his elder brothers and sisters; then comes her 
husband, next to him herself, and lastly his younger brothers 
and sisters, as they are lower in rank than herself. The sons 
and daughters are also ranked according to their age. The 
elder must love and care for the younger, and the younger 
must in return be careful in speech and in behavior, and obe- 
dient to the elder. This is the coustitution of the Japanese 
family. The wife teaches the other members of the family 
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the rules of proper etiquette, and observes whether they are 
following this rule. The wife takes the sole responsibility 
in these affairs. She must also thoroughly understand do- 
mestic affairs; how to treat and govern her servants; to as- 
sist in the education und guidance of her children and the 
younger brothers and sisters. It is one of her primal duties 
to skilfully arrange household affairs, governing servants, 
directing the household finances economically, and keeping 
the family happy and peaceful. 

This responsibility of the mistress of the family is by no 
means smaller or easier than that of her husband. In the 
household economy the husband performs his duty on the 
side of production, while the wife’s charge of the affairs is 
on the side of consumption; thus the division of labor is 
strictly established. 

Though the Jupanese home is governed by the strictest 
rules of etiquette and ceremony, yet it is not-too formal or 
too constrained. ‘The refinement and politeness which all 
the members of the family instinctively observe bring to 
the Japanese home harmony and sweetness. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AYARICE.* 


BY WALTER. BESANT, 
Avruor or “ Att Sours anp Conprrions or Mew,” ‘* Cuitoren 
or Gisxos,” “Tae Reset Queen,” ere, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THR GENKALOGIST. 


oe JOHN went about for some days with an air of great 
reserve. Questioned about the clew, he smiled with im- 
portance and demanded patience. ‘* But, of course,” said 
the girls, separately and in a quire, ‘‘we understand. We 
are going to establish our connection with this mysterious, 
misrepresented, misfortunate, misled, misspelt fuinily.” Ca- 
lamities, many, had fallen upon the family—yet it was an 
interesting family, and distinguished in a way. There are 
not many families which can boast of a fortune made, not 
lost, out of the South Sea Bubble; nor are there many who 
can show a real gentleman highwayman. And a real miser 
—one of the good old candle-end, cheese-paring sort—may 
be considered an ornament to any family; he may, and 
has, occurred quite bigh up om the social ladder. 

The girls looked on; they cliattered among themselves 
and watched the’ paternal countenance. It was grave, it 
was preoccupied, but it was cheerful. They comforted 
themselves, the clew was being followed: the clew would 
end in a key, the key would open a box, or a door, or a cup- 
board; and the fair maid Truth would be found most beau- 
tifully dressed within. They called at the ancestral house; 
they filled the house with the laughter and the chatter of 
girlish voices. 

In point of fact, Sir John Burley, genealogy in hand, and 
those ascertained facts connected with the Bristol sugar- 
bakery, had called in the assistance of an experienced and 
obliging person who made it his business to ennoble the 
world, or at least to enlargé the too narrow limits of gentil- 
ity—for a consideration. Provided with a clew, this benev- 
olent person was getting on as rapidly as could be desired. 

The artist in pedigrees, an old man now, presented the 
appearance and simulated the manners of a duke, or an earl 
atleast. He was a handsome man still, who knew the value 
of good appearance and good dress; he was what is called 
a “clean” old man. Many old men who take a tub every 
day cannot achieve the appearance conveyed by this adjec- 
tive. His face was shaven except for a heavy white mus- 
tache; he was tall; his large hands, as white us his suowy 
linen, were covered with signet-rings. He sat in a room 
massively furnished; one wall was filled with a bookcase 
containing those county histories and genealogies which are 
so costly and such good reading, containing as they do the 
simple annals of the great. There were all the Visitations 
which have been published; with books of all sorts on de- 
scents, ascents, heraldry, the nobles, and the gentles. Over 
the mantel hung his own pedigree, a very beautiful thing, 
ove branch connecting with Royalty in the person of Ed- 
ward I. For one should always practice what one preaches. 
Also, one shoul! live up to one’s profession. And to be 
always in the midst of noble ancestors and to find none for 
yourself, would be a clear proof of professioual incapacity. 

The Professor of Family Aseeuts—who would not climb? 
—received Sir John with encouraging attention. 

“* You want to connect yourself, Sir Jolin,” he said, ‘‘ with 
an English family? A natural ambition, especially when 
one has risen to the proud distinction of Knight Command- 
er of the Order of St. Michael and St. George.” He rolled 
out the title as if the mere sound of it was an enjoyment. 
** Now, Sir John, place me in full possession of all the facts 
—all the facts, if you please—and the papers—all the papers. 
Then I will do my best to assist you.” 

Sir John related the history as he wished the world to pos- 
sess it. There was nothing false in his statement, only a 
suppreasio veri. Well—you quite understand how he put it. 
We need not dwell upon thie little suppression. 7 

“I have noted your facts, sir. ather, named Charles 
Calvert Burleigh, born 1801, married somewhere about the 
year 1834, to a lady whose maiden name was Marian Wel- 
ford. Emigrated to New Zealand in the year 1838, being oue 
of the earliest settlers. Succeeded with his farm and ac- 
quired property. Died in 1878. And never told you—” 

“] never questioned him.” 

‘* Never told you who he was, and your mother observed 
the same silence. Auy more facts?” 

“TL have found out, on coming home, who he was.” 

‘Perhaps he had quarrelled with his people. Well, Sir 
John, we need not speculate as to causes. We are here 
connected with the facts. Where are the papers ?” 

“There are none. Not even my mother’s marriage cer- 
tificate. But we claim nothing, so it does not matter.” 

“Ob!” The genealogist placed his chin in his left hand 
and fell into meditation. 

“There is, however, a presumption, based on what may 
be a coincidence.” 

‘My dear sir,” the professional discoverer lifted his head, 
‘‘jn our work we want all the presumption we can get” — 
he did not mean a double use of the word—“ and all the co- 
incidences we can find. Coincidence is the guiding-star of 
genealogy.” 

** This coincidence is nothing less than an extraordinary 
resemblance between ourselves—my son, my daughters, and 
myself—with a certain group of family pictures—” 
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“Yes. Of course you are aware, Sir John, that such a 
resemblance may throw the door open to a fine field of 
scandal. The first Duke of— But you understand.” 

‘I think that we need not fear that kind of scandal.” 

‘Ts it a noble family?” 

“Very much the ese ol 

‘* In—that case, I should say—do not let us trouble our- 
selves about the resemblance, unless there are other rea- 
sons.” 

“This family is named Burley ; their great wealth has 
brought them very much before the public of late.” 

e You mean the great Burley fortune? My dear sir, if 
you can connect yourself with that family—your name is 
spelled differently—but’’—he shook his head—‘‘it is one 
thing to connect a colonial or an American family with an 
English house—even a noble house—and quite another to 
prove things as lawyers require proof. Quite another thing, 
sir, I assure you. Quite another thing. And without pa- 
pers, letters, or any kind of evidence—almost impossible.” 

“I think that you do not quite understand.” 

“What I mean, Sir John, is this, You come to me with- 
out any papers, and two or three facts. If you say, connect 
me with this or that noble house, I am not hampered by any 
nasty facts. It is a mere question where to hitch you on— 
and matter of the expense you care to underiake. To make 
a man cousin to a coronet naturally costs more than to make 
him cousin to a baronet, and this again naturally costs more 
than a connection with mere tradespeople.” 

‘*Naturally. If it is only a question of inventing a gene- 
ae, = 

**My dear sir, we do not invent ; we connect—we con- 
nect. It is always perfectly easy to connect any family 
with gentlefolk o all sorts, and almost any real gentlefolk 
with nobility of some kind. If you like, I dare say I couk| 
connect ty with royalty. Mere time ; mere search ; never 
wrong—in order to find where to hitch on—that is all. 
But, of course, it is a great advantage to start practically 
unhampered, as you do. Now, you don’t know your fa- 
ther’s family. And you have no traditions about it. He 
never told you—what must we therefore conclude? That 
he was ashamed of his family or ashamed of himself.” 

Sir John chang color. ‘‘I do not agree,” he said ; 
“‘ other reasons might be found.” 

“Illegitimacy, perhaps. Humble origin. 
pades. One or other must be the cause.” 

Sir Jobn said nothing. 

“lf we investigate with the sole desire to ascertain the 
truth, we must expect humiliation. That is all. Let us go 
on. You wish to be connected with the Burley family— 
quite a middle-class bourgeois family—and you do not de- 
sire to claim their monstrous estate. As you have no pa- 
pers, you would have no chance. If I were you I would 
soar higher, much higher; we might connect you with the 
Cecils or the Howards in some way—an illegitimate way 
would be the easiest ; but as you will. Let us return to the 
Burley family. For my own purposes, I have been hunting 
for the sons of the famous Westminster miser—brothers of 
the money-lender. I cannot find any trace of them—” 

‘“*You must go further back to find my ancestor.” 

**Very well: you stick to your plebeian lot? Very well 
—I will investigate for you. Well, now, about the spindle 
line. On your father’s side you will be plain Burley ; but 
you had a mother. On her side, now, what can we do for 
you’ On your grandmother's side — what? On your 

reat-grandmother's ? See what a vista opens before you! 
hy, only to go back so far as the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, you had then 4096 living ancestors ; to go back 
to Edward III., you had 131,072 ancestors. Do you think 
I cannot find you a noble family or two omens so many ? 
You want ancestors ? Let me find you some that you can 
be proud of. Why, you are founding a family. You will 
presently become a baronet. If you like, you may become 
a peer. How will it be in years to come to read: *This 
branch of a noble house, which traces its ancestry back to— 
shall we say Cardinal Pole’s father ?—in the female line, 
was first distinguished by Sir John Burleigh, K.C.M.G., the 
well-known statesman of New Zealand’? What do you 
think of that, Sir Jobn ?” 

Even a statesman is not above the softening influence of 
flattery. Sir John heard. Sir John smiled. 

“You see; but if my hands are tied—” 

“I do not wish to tie your hands. Connect me with any 
noble house you like. But you must connect me with these 
Burley people. Mind, I say again, I won't lay claim to the 
estate. I have the Burley genealogy with me. Here it is. 
I must belong to them. y girls, in fact, have seen the 
portraits, and there can be no doubt possible.” * 

He took the pedigree and examined it. ‘‘ And with which 
of these branches would you wish to be connected? Not 
too close to the money - lender, or you may have to be a 
claimant whether you like it or not; and then the absence 
of papers may clash with my work. Oh! A most distin- 
guished lot, not one armiger, I should say —no coat of 
arms.” 

“I have mine. The College of Heralds found mine when 
I was knighted.” 

** You can give me that ; it may be of use.” 

“Tl am morally certain "—Sir John winced a litile at the 
utterance of this tremendous fib—‘‘ morally certain,” he 
repeated, ‘that we come from this Joshua Calvert Burley, 
born in 1778.” 

“*Morally | morally !—we don’t recognize morals in gene- 
alogies, Sir John. But still, what is known abont him?” 

‘He is said to have become a sugar-baker at Bristol.” 

‘* Sugar-baker? Oh! Sir John, why not a distinguished 
officer in the Austrian service ?” 

‘* Sugar-baker at Bristol,” Sir John repeated, firmly. ‘‘ He 
altered the spelling of his name to Burleigh—l-e-i-g-h.” 

“Oh! No documents, I suppose ?” 

‘*None. My father was, I believe, his son, one Charles 
Calvert Burleigh, born in 1801, succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness, was unfortunate, lost his money, and in 1838, when I 
was two or three years of age, went to New Zealand.” 

“Ah! Well, Sir John, you must leave it with me. Very 
un a Se ae unpromising indeed. Still, [ 
will do my best. About the terms, now?” 

The terms, when imparted and grasped, carried with 
them a wide extension of knowledge, If it takes time to 
build up a family, it cosis money to buy one ready-built. 
To which nobody ought to object. 

‘‘Very well, Sir John,” the genealogist concluded. 
“Your instructions shall be followed out. Look in when- 
ever you like, and find’ out how we are getiing on. We 
shall certainly hitch you on to some good family somehow 
or other. It’s unfortunate about these pictures and their 
likeness to you—because, you see, when a man bas all the 
noble houses in the country to choose from, there’s no reason 
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whatever—unless it's the money—why you-should even 
begin with « middle-class Jot like this. And your features, 
Sir John, if you will allow me to say so, possess a ent so 
aristocratic. A thousand pities! You remind me of the 

ortraits of his royal highness the late Duke of Sussex. 
Tow should you like a royal grandfather?” 

“IT belong, you see, to the Calvert Burleys,” Sir John re- 

lied. 
r **Good. After all, is there anything more ennobling than 
family pride, even if it leads to a milk-walk? Leave it to 
me. and call again, sey in a week.” 

And thus you see the clew, once found, was followed up. 

Great indeed are the resources of science—especially the 
science of genealogy. After a sur risingly short interval, 
considering the extent of the necessary researches, Sir John 
was enabled to exhibit to his delighted family a genealogy 
complete in every branch. It appeared that his opinion 
was quite right, as the new genealogy conclusively proved. 
This branch of the family was descended from Joshua Cal- 
vert Burley, born 1778, who was Sir John’s ndfather, 
and the brother of the Westminster miser. The pedigree 
was most beautifully written on parchment and illustrated 
with shields properly colored. Its appearance alone carried 
conviction to every candid mind. Leaving out the inter- 
mediate stages and the unnecessary names, the document 
ran as follows : 

John of Gaunt, 


De Vere E. of Oxford K. of Lancaster 


Baron Clifford 


Henry Maiden, J.P. 
Calvert Burley 


Jobn Calvert Buricy Charles IT. 


Penelope Malden 
John Calvert Barley - 
| Gen. Sir T. H. Welford, K.C.B. 
Juhn Calvert Barley, Joshna Calvert Barleigh | 
m. Penelope Malden Marian Welford 
Charlies Calvert Barleigh 


(b. 1801; 4. 1875) m. Marian Welford 
| 


John Calvert Burleigh m. Agneta Clithe 
(b, 1887) K.C.M.G. 
| 
Herbert John Calvert (b. 1867). 


This, it must be acknowledged, was a genealogy worth 
paying for 

**It works out, Sir John,” said the man of science, ‘‘ bet- 
ter than we expected. Of course, when we do find a family 
connection of any pretensions the rest is easy, because it has 
been done over and over again.” 

“ This document, I suppose,” said Sir John, thoughtfully, 
‘‘ will do very well for family purposes, but for a court of 
law—” 

‘As 1 warned you, a court of law requires papers. You 
would cling to the plebeian side, and there you are, you 
sec. Don’t blame me. Look at their vulgar names, spoil- 
ing the beautiful shields and titles above them! Sugar- 
baker! And he marries the descendant of kings !” 

“ Did you, in the course of your investigations, find out 
anything about my connections on this side ?” 

*T found out a good deal. Oh yes, yes—a good deal.” 
He looked hard at his client, who seemed eutirely absorbed 
in his pedigree. 

** About this Joshua, now ?” 

“Well, you told me about him, didn’t you? Well, as 
you said—just as you said—he was born, as your genealogy 
states, in the year 1778, and he was baptized, as the books 
show, in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Westmin- 
ster. He was educated at Westminster School, and he be- 
came eventually—as you told me—a sugar-baker—a sugar- 
baker” —he yawned slightly, such was his contempt of 
trade—‘‘in the city of Bristol. Here he married Penelope 
Malden, daughter of Henry Malden, J.P., a man also en- 
gaged in trade. Through the Maldens in the female line 
you descend from the Earls of Derby on one hand and the 
Barons Clifford on the other. His son, your father, married 
Marian—” 

*Yes—!” Sir John looked as if he wanted no discussion 
about his mother 

‘*Marian, daughter of General Sir Thomas Welford, 
K C.B., through whom you are descended—not, of course, 
legitimately—from Charles IT. in one line; and from John 
of Gaunt—legitimately—in another. Really, sir, for the son 
of an early New Zealand settler, who knows nothing of his 
own toms A at all, I think you have come out of this ardu- 
ous and dangerous—very dangerous—investigation admi- 
rably. Your connection with trade is—ahem !—unavoidable, 
but we have minimized it; whereas two descents from 
royalty and three earls and barons in your genealogy make 
it, on one side, more than respectable.” 

‘*I think I ought to be much obliged to you "—Sir John 
rolled up the parchment and put it into its lovely morocco 
case—‘ very much obliged to you, sir. My children will 
be pleased, and my grandchildren, if I ever have any, will 
be placed on pedestals. I don’t think I could have come to 
a slevoeet man.” 

‘You are quite right, Sir John,” the other replied, with 
professional modesty. ‘‘It would be impossible.” 

“*Or to a man who more readily understood exactly what 
1 wanted.” 

“ Exactly, Sir John.” 

So they parted. Sir John has never told any one how 
much this important document cost him. But he has been 
heard to express his astonishment that the profession of 
genealogist remains in the hands of so few, seeing that its 
possibilities are so great. In these days of doubt as to a 
choice of profession, it seems odd, he sometimes says, that 
there is not a run upon it. 

“Now I wonder,” said the man of science when his client 
left him. ‘‘how much he really knows. He carries it off 
very well if he does. For his father was a convict. It’s all 
in the ‘Annual Register ’—a convict transported for life— 
most likely saneviod another convict. Escaped. No one 
knew what became of him. Went to New Zealand. Well 
—I sha’n’t tell. I wonder if he really believes all the 
truck?” 

**T wonder,” said Sir John, ‘‘ whether the fellow really 
expects me to believe his lying rubbish. Sugar-baker— 
bankrapt — Baron Clifford —John of Gaunt. But, thank 
God! he does not know, and can never learn, the truth.” 

In the evening, after dinner, he announced that he had a 
discovery to reveal. 

“Is it about the family?” they all asked. 

“It is. In point of fact, children, you will be glad to 
hear that I have cleared up the difficulties—which I confess, 
at first sight, seemed insuperable. But they have vanished, 
aud I am now going to lay before you”—he produced a 
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leather case and pulled off the top—‘‘the complete and 
veritable history of your family so far as it has yet been 


t & 
‘ <n And that portrait, the later one—is that grand- 
ather ?” 

‘You shall hear. Meantime I must tell you that, like 
yourselves, I was convinced that these resemblances meant 
a great deal more than coincidence. It seemed to me, as to 
you, impossible that we should all be so much like these 
people without some cousinship.” Sir John spoke in his 
ministerial manner, which was, of course, that of one whose 
words carry weight. 

* Certainly not,” they chimed. ‘Oh! Impossible!” 

‘**So I considered. And it seemed to me that the best 
thing I could do was to put the matter into the hands of an 
expert—a professed genealogist, you know, one of those 
whose business it is to hunt up ancestors and prove claims. 
This I did. I said: ‘I am the son of So-and-so, who was 
born in 1801, and went to New Zealand in 1888, when I was 
about two years of age. I do not know where my father 
came from, or to what condition or rank his people be- 
longed. I can only tell you that there is a group of family 
portraits in a certain house at Westminster which bear a 
most remarkable likeness, first to each other, so that they are 
all unmistakable, and secondly to me and my children—so 
remarkable as to make it absolutely certain that we must 
be related to them. Their name is the same as ours, spelled 
with a very slight difference.’ Those were all the facts that 
I could give him, and after a little talk over them I left 
him to his work. He has now, after careful investigation, 
furnished me with exactly the information I desired. And 
here is the genealogy.” 

He sp it out and began to point out the wonderful ac- 
quisitions and the great increase of family pride caused by 
this research. 

“Your grandfather,” he said, ‘‘is, you observe, not the 
owner of the first face so like Herbert’s, but the son of 
the man who, some of us thought, was even more like Her- 
bert ; his name was Joshua Calvert Burley. He was edu- 
cated at Westminster School; on leaving school he was 
vg in some mercantile office, perhaps as an apprentice. 

his matters nothing. You must be prepared for a some- 
what humble connection on your great-grandfather’s side. 
He became a partner or proprietor of a sugar-baking firm.” 

Their faces all Jengthened. 

‘**Sugar-baking! Oh! He was a baker.” 

“ Sugar-baking is not exactly bread-baking. He was a 
sugar-baker. And why not? It is possible, or was possi- 
ble, to become enormously rich by sugar-baking. Well, for 
some reason not apparent, probably because he thought it 
looked better, my grandfather changed the spelling of his 
name.” 

“It was done, then—at Bristol?” asked Lady Burleigh ; 
‘TI have been thinking since this business of the portraits 
that your father, my dear, may have got into some scrape— 
debt—or something, and so thought it wiser to change his 
name.” 

‘“* A scrape there was, but according to my table it was my 
grandfather who changed his name. Well, my father”— 
he hesitated a little, because it is really embarrassing at fifty- 
eight to start a new father—‘‘ was made a partner in the 
concern. 

**The concern !” echoed the girls. 
the long-lost great-grandfather onl 
sugar- baker and had a concern? 
out of a concern, however great?” 

‘‘And then something happened. The business fell into 
difficulties ; your grandfather Jost most of his fortune and 
emigrated. And that, my children, is all I have to say. 
The rest you can learn for yourselves from this docu- 
ment.” 

**Oh !’—the girls bent over the genealogy, their heads all 
together. ‘‘It might have been worse. Herbert might 
have had the criminal ancestor that he wants so badly. 
Poor Herbert! He wants either a criminal or an aristocrat, 
and he will have to put up with a sugar-baker—a bankrupt 
sugar-baker.” 

** A sugar-baker,” Sir John repeated, with émphasis. 

‘I suppose, my dear,” said his wife, ** that all this is quite 
clearly proved ?” 

‘*He has consulted the only authorities where there are 
no better — the parish registers, I think. We need never 
trouble to go over the ground again. Certainly I am con- 
vinced that it would be foolish and needless to do so.” 

“ And as to the great estate ?” 

“There we must abandon all hope. You will see that 
we are only the heirs failing the intermediate heirs—all the 
sons of the miser Burley first, and the money-lender Burley 
second. You will not be millionaires, my dears. You will 
go back to New Zealand, and you will live in comfort and 
plenty, thank God—and that is all.” 

But then the girls found out the magnificent connections 
on the spindle side and pounced upon them. Heavens! A 
General and a K.C.B.! Splendid! And look—higher up— 
a long way higher up—Oh ! Grandeurs ! Heights ! Soarings ! 
Sky-scraping ! Lord Clifford—Lord—Lord Clifford! That 
fine old title. And here the De Veres—De Veres—Earls of 
Oxford. Oh! actually the De Veres! That great and no- 
ble family. History is therefore full of the ancestors of these 
happy Burleys. And look! More grandeur! Royalty— 
Charles II.!| But he had no children. Go on. hings 
tacenda: yet not without more pride. And oh! oh! oh! 
Look ! Look—everybody! Johnof Gaunt! Time-honored 
Laneaster! Old John of Gaunt! Good heavens!” Here 
they stopped and gazed mutely at one another. ‘If John 
of Gaunt,” they said, calmly reasoning out the thing, ‘‘ then 
his father and his great-grandfather, and so. we get to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and King Alfred. Oh! King Alfred 
our ancestor! Father, is it possible? Is it really, really 
true ?” 


“Have we discovered 
to learn that he was a 
/hat romance can we get 


“There is the science of the genealogist, my girls. What 
else can I say ?” 
Nothing to be said—science is indisputable. So, when 


the girls had extolled their good-fortune and cried upon the 
heavens, in their amazement and their happiness they fell 
upon the paternal neck, and embraced with fervor the sim- 
ple K.C.M.G. who united in his own person so many royal 
and princely and noble lines. 

* Bat,” they agreed, ‘‘these things must not be talked 
about. They are best kept to ourselves. At home people 
might be envious of John of Gaunt—time-honored Lancas- 
ter. Isn't he buried in the Abbey ? Let us go and hang a 
humid wreath upon his marble brow. Oh! And Charles 
II. Well, there is John of Gaunt—John of Gaunt—John 
of Gaunt !” 

“ And the sugar-baker,” said Sir John. 
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Miss Tompxtns, a Keritucky girl, who was once secre- 
tary of the Southern Exposition held at Louisville, and 
later purchasing clerk for the United States Supreme Court, 
has been appointed assistant marshal of the court, a position 


never before held by a woman. 
thirty-five years old. 

—The Women’s Universily Club is now open for the sea- 
son, occupying the same quarters as last year, in the build- 
ing of the Iserkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club. Its first after 
noon tea was held on Saturday, October 27ih, when Mir + 
Emily James Smith, Dean of Barnard College, was the gue-t 
of the day. Luter she will become a member of the club. 

—‘* Athenwood.” the country home which Thomas Wood, 
the artist, has made for himself in the suburbs of Montypel- 
ier, Vermont, so strongly resembles an artistic little Gothic 
church that it is asserted that strangers have entered it by 
mistake for a house of public worship. Golden grape vines 
and leaves are carved in relief above the arched doorway, 
with its door of deep brown, on which is lettered the name 
** Athenwood,” and the gabled eaves are adorned with a de- 
sign of grape jeaves. 

—William F. Kline, who has been awarded by the School 
Committee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art the Jacob H. 
Lazarus Biannual Travelling Scholarship, is but twenty- 
four years old, und hus been studying art ever since his six- 
teenth year. He began work at the Art Students’ League, 
but later entered the National Academy of Design, where 
he won in 1889 the $500 travelling scholarship. With this 
he studied in Paris. The new scholarship grants him $2400, 
and provides for a two years’ course of study abroad. Mr. 
Kline assisted F. D. Millet in the decorative work at the 
World’s Fair, painting many of the figures in the Liberal 
Arts Building, and since then he has continued his studies 
in this city. Among the men who unavimously granted 
him his latest prize are Augustus St. Gaudens, John La- 
farge, William M. Chase, F. Dielman, F. D. Millet, and 
others. 

—Miss McCormick, a young California artist, who has long 
felt that in her own case, at least, there was need for dress 
reform, has by gradual changes accustomed the inhabitants 
of her village home, Pacific Grove, to short skirts without 
giving a violent shock to their prejudices. From the or- 
dinary length she reduced the skirts half an inch daily, 
until they barely reached the knee. Leggings of russet 
leather or corduroy cover the lower part of her legs, and 
her costumes, which are tailor-made, are becoming and 
even graceful. Such a reform suit is especially convenient 
to Miss McCormick when she is engaged in painting cattle. 

—Miss Ethel Harraden, the sister of the author of Ships 
that Pass in the Night, has recently composed and produced 
in London a clever operatic sketch. 


Miss Tompkins is not yet 





Miss C. K.—The gray fur with mirror velvet, either cerise or green, will 
trim your black dress well. Get a tan-colo cloth cape trimmed with 
stitched bands of the cloth and a velvet collar, See the article on ‘*‘ Wed- 
ding Refreshments" in Bazar No. 42. 

Pitexnim’s Proeaess.—For a winter in the South you will need an out- 
fit suitable for spring in the North—wool dresees of light weight, wraps 
of different thickness, straw and felt hats, and anderwear of two weights, 
neither of the heaviest. Cotton dresses with gnimpes and also some 
high-necked cashmere frocks will be needed by the child. You will 
not require many dresses—one or two pretty woollens, a crépon, and a 
taffeta silk. Your tea gown is not suitable for a dining-room in a hotel. 
Conservative women prefer walking dresses in a public room. Tea gowns 
are specially suitable for your own honse. 

Mus. BE. rf 8.—The golf cape will be an excellent school wrap for a girl 
of sixteen. It was illustrated a year or twoago in the Bazan, aud patterns 
have been given on the pattern sheet. It is sold ready made for little 
more than the materials cost. 

A Reaprr.—It is a matter of choice. At a day wedding the groom and 
ushers may wear either white or pearl-colored gloves. The groom usually 
gives the gloves. 

B. J.—The silk hat should be worn only with the so-called “ Prince 
Albert” frock-coat and with evening dresa. The Derby should not ac- 
company either of these coats, bat should be worn with a sack-coat or 
with agut-away morning coat. 

E. Y.—The skirt you eaw displayed on a form is what you need. It 
is four or five yards wide, with the godets each cut separately and the 
sides flaring slightly. The pattern you mention wil) probably retain its 
paperuae though shortened. You should use thinner interlining to 
avoid weight. 

Sovtuxcen Inquiry.—Your suggestions about the cloth cape are good. 
Cut off the waist of the princesse dress, and alter the skirt by adding new 
side breadths of satin. 

“Kansas Prarnin.”—The green dress would be improved by adding 
panels of green silk down the sides to widen the skirt, and alxo silk box- 
pleats on the waist. Do not alter the striped wool dresa. The flowered 
satin will make a beautifal waist, with -~-me plain black satin added to 
help out sleeves, bretelles, belt, and collar, .“s%e « stylish cape of the 
black velvet, or one of the new short coats descri. ‘9 New York Fasb- 
jons of this namber of the Bazar. The lace is not ... *in favor. Re- 
model your white satin by having a chiffon waist, or else pofed sleeves 
of accordion-pleated chiffon, or you may cover the whole dress with it if 
it has lost its freshness. If you prefer color, have the elbow sleeves of 
bluet velvet or of American Beauty rose color, and a twist of the velvet 
around the waist. 

“ Western Acapvemy.”—The black skirt should be gored to fit the hips 
and have flaring pleate in the back. A fold of black velvet will trim the 
foot. Make the checked silk waist with gathers just below the throat 
and at the belt in front and back. For the white wool waist have green 
velvet in three box-pleats in back and front, with beit and collar of the 
velvet. Youcan match the plush, or else use black cloth for large sleeves 
“— jacket. 

tp Reaver.—Yonr black dotted net will be pretty accordion-pleated 
over a white satin skirt, with the waist also pleated. Then have elbow 
sleeves, a belt, and collar of sleek velvet of some becoming color, either 
blnet, American Beauty rose, or pale yellow. 

D. E, F.—A written regret should be sent for the wedding reception, 
Address it to Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Date it as you would any social com- 
munication. 

Purse.—Send your card, with that of your chaperon, to the young 
man. If your day at home is on the card he will naturally call upon that 


day. 

ra » Supsoutsee,—Where the cards are like those yon mention it is un- 
derstood that the r tions are of a most informal character. Calling 
costume will be suitable. There will probably be no refreshment, or if 
any, it will be of the simplest character. The hostess may, of course, 
change to an evening dress for the evening. 

L.—The best form is to have the two names engraved on one card, with 
the address and hours at home. 

X. Y. Z.—Turn over your back numbers of the Bazan and find “ What 
We are Doing,” in Bazan No. 51, of last December, which tells how after- 
noon teas are conducted. If yon have not the namber, you can still order 
it. The form of card yon submit is for a formal reception. 

Suusoniser.—If you do not attend the reception send cards by mail 
to arrive during the reception hours. If you do attend, leave one card 
for each of the ladies. es, write out the date; it is more elegant to 
avoid figures iu correspondence, 








FRocK 


Fins 
tern and description see No. X IIL. on pattern-sheet Sappiement 


BABYS SHORT 


CHIFFON AND LACE COLLARETTE. 


_— upper part of this collarette is a deep, pointed écru 
guipure « lar, which is headed by a standing collar 
covered with a ruche of Nile-green satin-striped chiffon 
Sewed underneath the lace collar, with the ends brought up 
ind caught to the ends of the standing collar, is a founce of 


j 


double chiffon eight inches deep and four yards and a half 


wick Iw r of yellow velvet ribbon stud the standing 
liar 
CLOTH GOWN TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN 
LAMB 
Q rEEL-BLUE cloth relieved by black Persian-lamb trim- 
b miog is the material of this costume. A graduated band 
f the fur slopes upward to the waist on each side of the 
sk The waist has a plain back and front pleated in 
toward the belt It has a slashed basque and collarette 
to correspond, edged with narrow Persian-lamb fur, and also 
collar and belt bands of the fur, the latter ornamented with 
i RKhine-stone buckk 
THE VALUE OF SCRAP-BOOKS 


H°. many mothers there are who have at least on 
child who, while far from being deficient in any way 
yet lacks the talent of application, for that it is a talent 
who can doubt? 


; What can I do with her?” we often hear from an anx 
is mother she will not study 
There is a way of interesting those who do not love study 
for st Sal und it is here that we find the value of the 
ip- book, and its value cannot be overestimated 


corer 
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Fig 3.—APRON FOR 
Dou Fie. 1 


For pattern and description see 
No. XIL on pattern-sheet Suppl 





Boy Dow 
For pattern and description see Noa, 
VI. on pattertn-sheet Supplemer 





Fig 
Fiv. 2.—Curemese, DRAWERS, AND COSTUME. - 


Sxrets For Dou. Fie. 1 








1.—Dou. with CoMPLETE 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For patterns and description see No. XL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A young girl who found his- 
tory dry and uninteresting, 
both as a study and as reading, 
was induced by her mother to 
write out the genealogy of the 
reigning English family, and 
to collect from the current pe 
riodicals, weeklies and month- 
lies, the very good copies of 
photographs of royalty, so oft- 
en published, and to cut from 
the daily papers scraps that 


were of interest concerning 
them, and to make of all a 
scrap-book. From this be- 


ginning she became so delight- 
ed with her work that she 
was not satisfied without fill- 
ing out the genealogies of the 
families with whom the sov- 
ereigns of England had inter- 
married, and so on until she 
had gained a clearer and bet- 
ter idea of the persons in his- 
tory than she ever did by 
studying with a class, and, 
moreover, the desire grew to 
know the personal history of 
each sovereign, and the events 
of their reigns, 

This is not for all girls the 
best plan; many are born stu- 
dents,and accomplish far more 
by study and by working 





Fig. 3.—Backx or Frock 
Fie. 1 


in the regular way in classes; but this plan has worked well 
in more than one case. Then, too, a girl who is not fond 
of reading feels out of the conversation when books and 
authors are the topic, and here again we find the scrap-book 
of value. Encourage her to collect the prints of authors, 
of which there are so many well executed nowadays, and 
when she has them in her scrap-book, let her make a list of 
each one’s writings, and she will here and there be attracted 
by the name of a book, and will desire to read it, and the 
love of reading will grow imperceptibly, for it ean be ac- 
quired, and she will find herself, if not taking part in the 
conversation of the others, still an intelligent listener; and 
with all studies the result could be the same 

Let the mother never begrudge the purchase of as many 
scrap-books as the girls will use, and she will be rewarded 
by finding an increasing interest in all tlie studies and topics 
of the day, as well as an application to what interests them 
that was almost despaired of while they were taking their 
turn in classes, and a broadening and awakening of the 
young mind that found it hard to work by line and learn 
by rote, and the mother will ackniowledge that for this 
daughter at least there has been a hitherto unknown value 
in scrap-books 


AFTERNOON GOWN. 
See illustration on page 909. 

Tg\HE model is of old-rose wool, made with a plain full 
| skirt and a pointed waist. The latter has a fitted trim 
ming of heavy cream guipure, which surrounds a pleated 
corselet, and hangs in two square tabs 
below the waist at the front. The 
part of the waist within is gathered at 
the throat, and finished with a cream 
chiffon collar and chou, 


DOORS AND CURTAINS. 


I OORS are not decorative, yet the 

ordinary builder puts as many of 
them in a room as he possibly can; 
and the ordinary painter does Ais part 
by making them as ugly as possible 
A favorite color with the latter for 
panels and mouldings is a light mauve 
or a dull lavender—as unmanageable 
colors to harmonize with anything as 
can well be put intoarocm. Some- 
times they are blue, and that with a 
lofty disregard of the walls; but 
whatever the fad of that particular 
painter may be, they are almost sure 
in the low-priced rented house, whetb- 
er in or out of town, to be what is not 
wanted. 

When a glaring white only is used 
it is something to be thankful for, as 
this magnifies the size of a small room, 
and leaves a good ground for decora- 
tion. If the panels are covered with 
light-colored cretonne in roses or other 
flowers—fastened down with small 
brass nails or pasted on—the ugly 
door is transformed into a most or- 
namental appendage; and this is par 
ticularly pretty for a bedroom or a 
country parlor. 

Something still more simple is red 
cheese-cloth, which always looks well 
with white or ivory, gathered or pleat- 
ed top and bottom, and fastened se- 
curely with invisible nails. It is sur- 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Youne Grri 
15 vo 17 Years o_p.—([See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see No. IL. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 





+S. 

FROM Fig. 2.—F Rock with SEPARATE COL- 
LARETTE FOR Girt FROM 5 TO 7 

YEARS OLD.—(For pattern and description 
see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement.) 





Currron AND Lack CoLLAKETTE 


prising how really beautiful the effect of this treatment is 
on a bare-looking white door. 

A wide-striped cretonne with flowers in the stripe is also 
very pretty for narrow panels; and in a dining-room or 
library the same material in a tapestry design, or some 
light woollen stuff of similar pattern, will look remarkably 
well tacked down with large flat brass nails. 

Some deft fingers and busy brains can arrange rich wall- 
papers, especially the bronzed and gilded kind, very satis- 
factorily in this way; and wide borderings alone will often 
prove ‘‘ just the thing.” The narrowest possible beading as 
a frame will give a finishing touch that defies criticism. 

A light shade of old-red denim for the panels, finished 
with the beading or any narrow moulding, gives a lovely, 
fairylike aspect to a moderate-sized parlor, and makes one 








CLora Dress TRIMMED with Persian Lams. 











thankful that such cheap material 
ean be productive of so much 
beauty. Blue denim, treated in 
the same way, or with a border of 
brass nails, is equally satisfactory ; 
and especially pretty for a bed 
room. 

Some of the gilt Jupanese 
chintzes—those which approach 
nearest in design to cloth of gold 
—make very effective panels, and 
can be introduced in slanting bars 
on a colored background.  Inge- 
nuity and invention will discover 
so many combinations withia the 
reach of slender purses that there 
would seem to be little excuse for 
ugly doors. 

Sometimes the door is curtained, 

for no other purpose than to hide 
its want of beauty; and one of the 
prettiest attempts of this kind was 
a drapery of pale green cheese 
cloth, covered for about two feet 
from the top and bottom with in 
terlacing rings of gold. The tools 
employed in this decoration were 
a twenty-five-cent bottle of gold 
paint, a camel’s-hair brush, and a 
circle of pasteboard,; and the result 
exceeded all expectation. The 
color of the curtains harmonized 
yerfectly with the coloring of the 
fight, pretty, summer room, and 
the rings were painted on the 
wrong side of the upper end that 
it might be doubled over for some 
distance. Both ends were fringed 
out; and it is not extravagant 
praise to say that these draperies 
were beautiful 

This brings us to the subject 
of window curtains; and one 
really feels disposed to wail over 
the disappearance from civilized 
life of the lovely figured and col 
ored Madras, which often had a 
rich stained-glass effect against 
the light, and was by far the most 
decorative and satisfactory cur 
tain ever sold at the price 

Very pretty imitations can lx 
made by those who are willing to 
take some trouble. A foundation 
of plain scrim, or even of chees 
cloth in its natural color, can le 
beautifully decorated with roses 
and buds and green leaves cu 
from sateen, or soft cretonne, and 
pasted on the material Other 
flowers may be used, but the beau- 
ty effect of the roses on the thin 
foundation surpasses that of all 
others. When hung over the 
window, they look as though they 
were painted instead of pasted on 

Another Madras effect is pro 
duced by cross stripes of cheese 
cloth in different colors, or in dif F 
ferent shades of the same color 
at the top and bottom of the cream 
colored material, with a row of 
feather-stitching on each edge of 
the bands. These curtains are also very pretty and 
inexpensive. 

‘here something with more substance and yet 
neither hx avy nor expensive is desired, a good quality 
of sateen will be found very satisfactory. A plain 
red or blue can be varied with panels on the upper 
part of the same material with a flower pattern on a 
ground corresponding with the body of the curtain; 
and a lining of unbleached muslin will give sub 
stance to a really rich-looking drapery at a very mod 
erate cost. This would also make a very satisfactory 
door-hanging. 


td 





FUR-TRIMMED EVENING OR Drivine CLOAK Fig. 3.—Fronr anv Back oF Bopice oF Princesse Gown For Stour Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. TAILon Gown, Fie. 1. For pattern and description see No, IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement, 





















































HARPER'S BAZAR 


Sometimes an odd lace curtain’ 
or even a pair, with quite rich 
raised figures, can be had at a 
very moderate price; and this is 
a special opportunity for the wo- 
man of resources to improve. 
She will tack a portion of her 
prize down carefully on ordinary 
sateen, perhaps, if she cannot a 
ford the hick wide furniture sa- 
teen; and when it is properly in 
place she will secure it, in all its 
devious pattern wanderings, with 
small stitches on the wrong side. 
The last thing to be done is to 
cut away the lace foundation on 
the right side, and the result is 
a beautiful appliqué curtain of 
unique character—a thing that 
cannot be bought, and which no 
one is likely to duplicate. 

It will add greatly to the rich 
appearance of the room if enough 
lace can be spared to make a nine 
or twelve inch band for a straight 
topped sofa and two chairs of 
the same character; and the work 
itself is perfectly fascinating 
Something rich and rare seems to 
be so speedily evolved with com 
paratively little work, and at a 
moderate outlay. . 

Morning-glories are rarely seen 
on goods of any kind, but when 
they can be found, even if the 
material is a stiff chintz, they 
should be seeured for appliqué 
work. There is nothing prettier 
on plain cheese - cloth hangings 
than blue or pink morning-glories, 
or both; and whether soft or stiff, 
they can be pasted on the founda 
tion with a charming effect. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


DECORATIVE LAMP. 
SHADES. 


rg%O the casual observer there 
| would seem to be no limit to 
the variety of lamp shades, but in 
reality, except in the matter of 
color, there is at least a family re- 
semblance between them all. Very 
fluffy effects are liked best for 
small and medium-sized lamps 
The stately height of a standing 
or piano lamp, as it is usually 
called, demands a rich and com 
pact shade. 

There is some slight change in 
the shape of the wire frames, the 
high-shouldered ribs having given 
place to the umbrella*form and 
that which is almost a half-globe 
The latter is oftenest used for the 
ballet-skirt style of shade, which 
is generally made of pink, white, 
red, or green tulle. The frame is 
covered with net or silk, gen- 
erally the latter; gathered and 
sewed on tightly over this an ip 
definite number of superimposed and graduated 
frills or skirts are arranged, all but the lower ones 
springing from the top, but graduated so that each 
pleated skirt falls a little lower than the one above. 
The edges are not turned, but left as they are cut 
The bottom ruffle is three-ply, and pleated -very 
closely. 

Some rather large shades are covered with silk 
over which hang ruffles of lace flouncing. This is 
often the same color as the silk. An upright ruffle 
of the silk is around the top, and four points of silk 
fall over the lace ruffles from top to edge of shade. 


1.—Taiton Gown with Jacket.—[See Fig. 3 Fig. 2.—AFrrernoon Gown. 
For patterm and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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For the wrought-iron lamps the most 
pleasing shades are made of silk, the color— 
which is usually a decided one—of the pot 
tery jar which the iron arabesque frame 
partially encloses. The silk may be gather 
ed on plainly, and trimmed with black lace, 
which should be an open pattern of guipure | 
or Maltes must be shown in 
using th a superabundance in a | 
ruffle gives a heavy look, On a yellow 
shade, providing the pottery is of that color, 
there is a fine opportunity for using the fig 
of old Spanish lace The net surface 
should all be cut away, and the figures ap 
plied very lightly with a few long running 
with black sewing -silk to 
w silk, which are cut in long | 
© waves, and edged with 
the black beading—or purling, some call it 
which is edge of many of the French 
laces The figures must not be arranged too 
closely together, and the silk they are sewed | 
on with must not be carried across the space 
between them, as in the light it will show 
through the silk The ruffles | 
should be scantily gathered, and very little 
if any fulness is put in the upper frill. On 

kind the figures are some 
with silver Japanese thread, 
tis heavy 


Some eure 


mace, as 


ures 


titches taken 


of yel 


shallow scal! »ps 


ruffles 


the 


distinctly 


a shade of thi 
times couched 


but the effec 


THR PRLELE. 

‘U\HIS is a lip-ring, in which the Lake wo 
| men of southern Africa take unbounded 
rhe most valuable of these singu 
ire of pure tin, hammered 
into the shape of a small disk; white quartz 
is also These uncouth 
sdornments are thrust through the upper lip, 
and project beyond the tip of the nose 

Extremists women of 
that region insert a second pelele in the un 
der lip through a hole made opposite the 
lower 


delight 


ir ornaments 


icceptable material 


mong fashion ible 


yurnMs 


This certifies to high bred aristoc racy 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
has been weed for 
mothers for their « 
It goo 


over fifty years by millions of 


hildren while teething, with perfect 








succens es the child, softens the guma, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and je the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by droggiste in every part of the 
world l'wenty -five cents a bottie.—[Ade 
THE COFFERE HABIT 

is difficult to throw off, especially if one’s epicarean | 
taste leads to the nse of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk in this popular beverage. Its eu- 
periority to cream Is admitted. Rich flavor and uni- 
fourm consistency dv.) | 





ADVERTISEM EN'I'S. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


7, "PURE, HIGH GRADE. 
a cai Cas 


AP HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food. | 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
- lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

- used in any of their pregereiene: 
‘Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Ie absolutely 
pure aad solute, and costs less than one cent a cup. 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Connoisseurs 
of Checolate the world over know 


Chocolat Suchard. 


Its purity, delicious flavor and distinct qual- 
ity have marked Suchard as the standard 
during the past seventy years. One cup 
will carry conviction. 

A dainty book, “A Cup of Chocolate” will be 
sent to any one sending the name of his grocer 


Sole Agents for U. 8.. 73 Warren St., New York 
For sale by Park & Tilford, Acker; Merrall & 
Condit, and other high-class Grocers 


$100 TIFFANY DIAMOND RING FREE 
or Gold Wate to person buying or helping us to sell 
the moet Wall Paper before Christmas, 0c. room, | 
up. Embossed Gold 20c., formerly $1.00. Samples 
free. LAWRENCE & CO., Mras., 10 W. 234 St., N.Y. 


Leeming & Co, | 







HARPER’S BAZAR 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


yRices 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


THE magnificent set of a costume interlined with Fibre 

~~ Chamois will give style even to the plainest of gar- 
ments. Women who have used this ideal hygienic in- 
terlining insist upon their dressmakers using nothing 
else, because 


SKIRTS lined with it set better and hang in more easy, 
graceful folds, and do not cut through the bottom as 
do those lined with hair cloth. 


PUFFED SLEEVES cannot set as they should unless 
supported by it; and if crushed by packing or from the 
weight of an outer garment, will readily shake out to 
their proper shape, and will not remain creased or 


rumpled, as do those supported by crinoline or elastic 
duck. 


About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
bring you our water-colored 


booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irritate — 
can’t shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 


J 
aros Hygienic Untoracer On, 831 Broadway, 


























IT combines style and warmth. 


SUPERIOR to anything else for the purpose, because 


there is nothing else so good. 
For sale everywhere. 


THE LATEST WRINKLE, 












Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should-be 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&Cc° 
L 
“Ra re 


On White China. 


siland 
Lim oges 4 


On Decorated China. 


Qa 









This fine, new shape Silk Lamp Shade, Ban- 
$7.50. 


Size 18 in. from point to point, finest oy 
silk, with heavy embroidered silk chiffon, includ- 
ing mica protector. Express prepaid. Money 
unded if not satisfactory. Send for illustrated 
art catalogue. 
BOSTON ART LAMP SHADE CO., 


1 West St., near Washington St., 


T HAS CURED MILLIONS: If you are yellow and 
faded, or ekin looking dirty or wrinkled, or are dizzy, 
or nervous, or without appetite, or are wasting away, 
Get DICKINSON’S LIQUID APERIENT, or 
DYSPEPSIA AND JAUNDICE BITTERS. 
It gives health and beanty. Get 


DICKINSON’S, of TRENTON, N. J. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. | 
| 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater case, with 


Thos. Harper's Needles than any other. Try them | 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. | 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO. 
Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 
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Vor. XXVI1., No. hb. 


W. H. HALL 


261 & 263 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Will offer for the month of November, 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


Iv this season's production of high-grade 


Sealskin Coats Fur Capes 
Persian Lamb Coats Fur Neck Scarfs 
Sealskin Capes Collarettes 

And Furs of every description 


At the lowest prices ever known. 








SEALSKIN COATS 
30, 32, 34, 36 inches long (manufactured to sell for 
$250 and $300), $175 to $225. 
PERSIAN LAMB COATS 
30, 32, 34, 36 inches long (immanufactured to sell for 
$1% to $175), 895 to 8150. 
SEALSKIN CAPES 
24 inches, $75 27 inches, $95; 30 inches to 40 
inches, $115 to $175. 
ALASKA SABLE CAPES 
24 inches, 850; 27 inches, 860; 30 inches, 885. 
PERSIAN LAMB CAPES 
24 inches, $45; 27 inches, $60; 30 inches, $85. 
MINK CAPKS 
% inches, $50; 27 inches, 875 30 inches, 8110; 
i 40 inches, 8175. 
ELECTRIC SEAL CAPES 
24 inches, $153 27 inches, #22; 30 inches, $30; 
4# inches, $40. 
WOOL SEAL CAPES 
24 inches, $183 27 inches, $20; 36 inches, $25. 
ASTRAKHAN CAPES 
% inches, $11.50; 27 inches, 8153 280 inches to 
34 inches, 825 to $40, 
CHINA SEAL CAPES 
24 inches, 812.50; 2 inches, 815% 30 inches to 
36 inches, 822 to 835. 
KRIMMER CATES 
24 inches, 820; 27 inche~, #25. 
FUR NECK SCARFS 


Brook Mink. ... $1.75 worth * 3.00 
Electric Seal...... ... 1.78. oo a] 
Aetrakhan.......... 2.25. 4.00 
Dees nechecsecscce GE 5.00 
| Persian Lamb... . 3.50 600 
Stove Marten..... 5.00 S00 
Alaska Sable.......... 5.00 son 
Hudson Bay Sable.... 7.00... “ 10.00 
FUR COLLARKTTES. 
Persian Lamb, Beaver, Krimmer, Black Lynx, 


Electric Seal ; your choice for $5.00 each, worth $10.00, 
Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


W. 8. HALL, 261 and 268 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Manufacturer for the past 38 years, 

| Between Park Place and Murray St., one block from 
| Barelay and Chambers St. Ferries, and one block 

| from Park Place. Warren, and Barelay St. 
Stations of Elevated Road. 





THE HOLMES Co. 
LADIES’ AND MEN’S 


High - Grade 


“mo UNDER-GARMENTS, 
| Equestrian Tights. 


GUARANTEED 


Send Two-Cent Stamp | 
for Illustrated Catalogue #) 
and Samples. 





Retail Dept. 49 Temple Pl. ) sostow, 
Factory, 109 Kingston St. | ™A8s. 








Hall’s Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 
Men and Women. 
A tried preventive for rheumatism, lung 
trouble, and colds. Keeps the body warm 
and comfortable, though lightly clothed. 
Lady's Vest shown in cut sent, postpaid, for 
00. Ask your dealer for these goods. 
Send for Iilustrated Price-List, Pree. 
D.C. & €6., 
86 Leonard &St., New Vork. 
_ BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN GALAX LEAVES 
| for decorating. Brilliant Green and Bronze. Sam- 
ple free for 2c. stamp, or $1.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
CHAS. H. RICKSECKER, Linville, Mitchell Oe., N.C. 


A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
when answering advertise- 
ments contained therein, 




















NOVEMBER 10, 1894. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Ten Bargains 


in Black Silks, worthy the jal attention of 
Every Lady in the United States. 


Per yard, 

22 in. Black Lyons Pongee, 32c. 
94“ “ Satin Duchesse, 49c, 
20“ “  Orystalline, 490° 
91 “ “ Persian Gros-Grain, 59 
21“ “ Satin Merveilleux, 59e, 
91“ “ Faille Francaise, 690, 
20“ “  Brocaded Satin, 686c. 
20 “ “ Brocade Gros-Grain, 690. 
27 “ “  Habutai, 49c, 
19“ “  Armure Royal 69c. 
These silks are FORTY PER 


CENT. under regular prices. 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


N. B.— Our new BLACK AND 





COLORED DRESS GOODS and | 


CLOTHS for Costumes are now | 


open ; samples sent on application. | 


Le Boutillier Brothers. | 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 
Established half a Century. 


The “ONEITA” 


UNION SUIT 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


For Ladies, Misses, and Men. | 


In Staple Colors and All Qualities. 


1. More easily and 
ly put on and o' 
any other make. 

2. Entirely Elastic in 
every way and per- 
fectlyself-adjustabie. 

3. No buttons under cor- 
eet which hart and 


nick- 
than 







injare. 

4.No inelastic stay 
dewn the front, al- 
ways parting be- 
tween the battons 
when stretched lat- 
erally, and eveutual- 
ly causing tightness 
between neck and 
crotch. 

5. Allows corset one size 
smaller 





6. PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 






LADIES’ j MISSES’ 
Size 3 will fit fig- in Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
ures under 115 / 4, 5— fitting 
Ibs, in weight A | If figures of ages 
Size 4. from 16 from 8 to 15 
to 130 Iba, years. 


Size 5, from 130 
to 150 Ihe 
Size 6. from 150 
te 160 the. 
Extra Sizes 7 
and 8,forover Potent, Ne. 
160 bor. April 25, 189. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING RETAIL HOUSES. 


eNoenol 
ida ble hk we 


Paris and London 
Novelties 


Capes, Cloaks, Jackets, Carriage and Street 
Costumes, Reception and Evening Dresses. 

Fresh Goods and Styles by last French 
Steamer. 


OPERA CLOAKS 


Tailor-made Suits, Riding-Habits, Fur-lined 
Garments. 


: Droadway KH 19th él. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Manufactured under 
United States | etters 


= ement protected by 
Jnited States Letters 
496,302, 








CHICAGO 
WAIST 
Siyte 


Durab+litv se $1.00 


it your ac aler cannot supply this 
waist we will send same prepaid 
on receipt of $1.0. Colors, white, 
drab, black. Sizes, 18to #. Button 
or clasp front. 


CACE-DOWNS CoO. 
265 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 





Comfort 























Goldschmidt’s Parisian Creme d’Eleg has 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


Richest 

finish to the skirts 
of indoor and street 
gowns is a binding 
of the 
“Redfern ”’ 
Bias Corded 
Velvet. 


The most ser- 
viceable made. 


brand ofthefam- 
ous 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings, 


which last as long as the skirt. 


Look for “ S. H, & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


“S. MH. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








The Redfern isa | 


BEST&CO 





But the most important of all children’s 
shoes, for it prays the chief-part in making or 
marring the foot of maturity. This shoe is 
made especially for us from the best materia!s, 
has stout yet pliable soles, spring hee.s, triple 
® itched calf foxings, Dongola topes, Als perfec ly, 
Jooks neat on the fout, and cannot be excelled 
for comfort and durabi ity. 

Sizes 8 to 10 1.2——$2 10 
do. lite? $2.75. 


Catalogue showing the advantage of purchasing every- 
thing for echildcen, where their outtining is made a 
s» cial business, will bo sent on application—eo full of 
i..ustrations that it almost iakes tue place of @ vicit to 
the store—postage, 4 cents 





LADY AGENTS — To 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 
handle the best - wearing 


WANTED S323 


earth—THE HYGEIA, For all particulars write 
THE WESTERN CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














A. JAECKEL, t=utscuree FINE FURS 


; s . 
We invite the most exacting criticism regarding Fit, Style, Workmanship, and Price for quality 
in Fur Garments of every description. 
19th St., bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Opposite ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Send for Fashion Plate. 





= 








CHRISTY KNIVES—BREAD KNIFE AND CARVER. 


These two Christy Knives, Bread Knife and Carver, will be sent to any address on 


receipt of $1.00. 


best cutting knives in the world 







Beware of worthless imitations. 


THE CHRISTY 


where 





or VWVVAVAVVA 
‘It’s all in the Christy Edge!’ 


The great thing about the Christy Knife is the edge 
The peculiar wavy edge is a new idea in cutlery 
Knife to cut new, hot bread as thin as old, and the Carving Knife goes through meat like a razor 
never has been anything in the knife line yet to approach these wonderful Christy Knives. 
Valuable premiums given to agents, Write for particulars. 


KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 








" 






14 inches long. 


14 inches long. 


See the curves. That’s what makes them the 
It enables the Bread 
There 


Sold every- 
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A NOVELTY IN 


Bath Robes! 


The famous Star & Crescent Bath Robes 
are now made in all the 


LEADING COLLEGE STRIPES 
Quality superb. Made under our ‘‘Fast 
Pile” patent. Price, in fine cotton terry, 
$7; in fine wool terry, $10. 
free. Returnable if unsatisfactory. 
not found at your dealers’, send to us 
mentioning college and enclosing price. 
STAR & CRESCENT MILLS CO., Philada., Pa. 


-_eoerrrereeererereerrererevre* 


__eeeeereeree-” 


Delivered 
If 


“eer” 














been long and snccerefally used to develop the neck, 
arms, and chest, producing a permanent natural form. 
Price $2. Success guaranteed. 
Cirenlars on application. Address 


__M. F. CLARKE, P. 0, Box 114, N. Y. 
F, BOOSS &BROS., PAS 


9 Brondway. 





Depot, 222 6th Ave. | 





PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 


/ 


The most perfect 
Smooth-faced Dress Fabric 
ever 4 
Blacks only. 


V/s 


For sale b 
Leading Dry-Goods Merchants 
in all cities. 





911 













A.A.Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 


e *4 JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
4 AND PERSIA. 
«= 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Complete assortment of finest quality 


Japanese White Silk 
| Handkerchiefs 





| 15 inch, 4 and 1 in, hems, 2§c. ea., 2.70 doz. 
16 }and1 ‘ soo, * 2a 
| 18 },1,and 1} * asc. ** 3.95 * 
| 20 }, 1,and 14 ** qoc, ** go “* 
| 22 }, 1, 1},and 2 "* 50c. emp ** 
| 24 1, 1}, and 2 ** 65¢. se 
26 if and 2 * 8oc. ‘* 8.50 “* 
| 
| Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs 
Drawn Work and Embroidery, 


White and Colors. toc., 12¢., 1§¢c., 
20C., 25C., 30C., 35C., lo 1.50 each. 





Send for “‘ Vantine’s Monthly” for November. Copy free. 
Mail orders filled promptly 


General catalogue sent upon application 


Cloak and Suit Department 
Suit and Waist Sale. 


| A lot of Dresses for ordinary and 

| for street wear, all in new de- 

| signs, mostly from our own work- 
rooms. 

Trimmed Suits and Tailor-made 
| Suits, at prices from $15.00, 
$18.00, and $20.00 upwards. 
Other lines, from $40.00 to $75.00 
each. These dresses fitted with- 
out extra charge. 

A large variety .of plain and 
fancy Silk Waists at $5.00 and 
$10.00 each. 

Fine Costumes. Imported Mod- 
| els, in styles especially produced 
| for us by artists of distinction, are 

now offered at unusually fair 
| prices. 
| Weare also in a position to exe- 
| cute orders for Costumes, Gowns, 

Cloaks, and Street, Dinner, and 

Evening Dresses. 








James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Ped ee AS One OT kde aletndnoen 


Affected by nothing— 
lasting forever. You can 
sew ’em on—do anything 
with ’em. Sold everywhere. 


“ Sample free on anplication—a dozen for 
2 ceuts—any » way leneth, cut just as 


eize, 
= want’em. J. Janowitz, er, 135 
rand Street, New York. 


KAXEXEKREE MLN EKEK EEE KECK EEE 


Pear atarayda 


Rene ROA AT RAT. 
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Pia Dea vi r air, “Ah! beautiful! Grand! Such 
honor of a divine discord! It is unparaitoled! strength and volume! 
iy plano? And his touch—ahb! 


“Such depth' Such marvellous 


A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


NUTSHELL NOVELS. 


A FRONT-DOOR ROMANOE: AN ITEM OF LIFE.” 


By Anne Wareiveton Wrruecevr 


i u ex etal ho spoke In his hand was 
« paper and fastened with a 
y | obwerver it would have 
mere ke a box of candy from Muyler’s, bat those 
» had made a lifelong study of packages, had they 
that beautiial summer morning, 

while t robins carolled their happy lays on the soft 
known 
that the 








vreen lawns of Bellyne Castle, would have 
ret ter T y could have told at a glance 
package was not from Muyler’s, The style of the knot 
‘ ient totell them that. Muyler’s 

packers use the double bow, while this was the single ; 
| * ce that it had come 

‘ ite 1¢ was not that of Muyler,a 
heavenly translucent bine, bat that deeper, more opal- 





ome t, insinuating blae, born not of heaven but of the 





eea—the sea that laps the romance- aden shores of the 
Mediterranean; the #ea that kisses Spain, Italy, and 








Africa alike, whose caressing touch is laviehed npon 
those fortunate shores that ho t close, like a grateful 
priconer who kisses the hand of bis jailer, and who 
ogee him comfort in his da rounds. No; the 
pockage was not from Muyler’s. It was from—but let 
ie pat 
he ma who had opened the door in response to 
emane ring ywked at him for a minute 
She was not prett ut «he had an intelligent face, 
¢ pink gown she wore gave her an attraction 
while could not be gainaaid 
liow much did ye say?” ehe eald, eying the ex 
press mn barrow 
7 vineed slightly under her gaze, but it was the 
"“ e of awe, of one who secretly loves, not the wince 
of dishonest He had stated the charge correctly, a 
f t which ive him courage h & Moment to reply, 
lwenty- cents, please.” 
rhe ma took the package from the expressman's 
Sign here,” he said, holding up his receipt-book 
The girl looked athim. “ There 7” she asked, point- 
to a vacant line with her fingwer—a dainty one, in- 





considering her station In life 
Yo,” said he * There !" placing bis thamb on the 
below the one she had indicated 


\ 


She had made a 
mistake. She knew that, bat womanlike she did not 


She tossed her head scorniuily. 





wi to admit it. With her nose held high, she re- 
tortedd ¢ 

Well—what ‘ll I sign it with? The hat-rack-or 

the door-bell ? Wheére’s year peneil. 
l'bat she expected him to wither under this was evi- 
dent, but, after all, be was a man He waa in love, but 
| not forget that he was a man. . How could he? 
e been otherwise would he have been employed 





the express company to deliver packages, to drive 
1 horse about that bleak country through wind and 
torm, in winter and in summer? No. Corporations 


have no souls, but soulless as t! ie, they would nut 


ask a woman to do this crac! work. It was a man's 
work, and the work ofa rugged man at that, and this 
is what brought to Patrick Torveme that morning an 
overpoweringly realizing sense of the actualities—that 
he was a man, and aga man could not quail. Hence 
it wae that he did not wither as she had intended. 
Proudly raising bis head, he replied : 

“IT guess you could write as well with the hat- 
rack as with a pencil. Perhaps I'd better sign for 
you.” 

The retort was unexpected, and Norah tottered 
mentally for an instant. Vainly she searched her 
brain for a bit of pertinent repartee. . If she allowed 
this onslaught to go unmet, what would the future 
be? Patrick came daily, and it was her duty to open 
the door when he came. She must meet him as long 
as she retained her position, and yet she felt that if she 
allowed him to triumph on this occasion she could 
never look him in the face again. It was a terrible 
moment. Her position was at stake, She had often 
wondered what she would do in a crisis, and now she 
was face to face with one. In an instant she recovered 
her equilibrium. 

“Gimme the pencil '’ she said, scornfully 

Patrick fumbled in his pocket for a moment and 
brought forth a emall stump sharpened at one end. 
The girl took it furiously. Never before had Patrick 
Mulvaney seemed so handsome. She was angry with 
him, and he with her, but he nevertheless looked every 
inch the man he was, 

**He’s got some spunk, after all,"’ she thought to 
herself as she abruptly signed the book. “I woukin't 
mind being Mrs. Patrick ieteemen ” 

Then the expreseman mounted his wagon and moved 
away ; as he disappeared down the road Norah sighed 
and went back to her work, but half-heartedly. The 
contest of the morning had revealed to her heart her 
heart's own unsnapected secret 

She loved Patrick Mulvaney. 


It was seven-thirty in the evening, and again the 
front-door bell rang 

“What!” cried Norah, as she opened the door 
and saw Mulvaney standing before her. “You here 

~n 

“Yea,” he replied, softly.. “ Yes—Miss O’Brien— 
Norab—I am.”’ 

“ Well 7” 


“TI have come to ask you if you. medn it,” he whis- 


“ Mean what ?” she asked, curiously. 

“ This,” he replied, pointing to the signatare she 
had written 

Norah looked, and her face burned with blushes as 
she read the words. She hid her bloshes in ber hands, 
murmured a soft “Yes, Pat—I do—I will be,” and 
slammed the door in his face. 

W hat she had written in the morning was this,‘* Mra, 
Patrick Mulvaney 








PLENTY OF EXEKUlsb 


POR REAL FXEROISE GIVE ME HORSEBACK RIDING 
Tuvru-ruat’s eve-so. | sup-eeteeve I'VE GOT MUM-MORK EXERCISE RIDING THIS BUB-BEAST A 


MILS THUTH-TuaN I COULD GUG-GET IN ANY OTHER WAY LN A THUTH-THOUSAND. 


SOME ONE ELSE 

“Go down to the Great Northern Hotel and inter- 
view the Female Suffragist leader there,” said the city 
editor to one of his reporters. 

The young man returned in about an hour and 
said, 

* T eaw her, sir, but she wouldn't talk.” 

‘Then you wtet have seen the wrong womap,” re- 
plied the chief 


A WISH. 
I'd like to be tough as a football 
Which feels not the kick that's a ripper, 
For then I could smile when my mother 
Plays a solo on me with her slipper. 


a 
There are three styles of ties now in nee; quiet 
loud, and extra loud—otherwise, subdued, dude, avd 


overdone. 


PANIC AND WIT. 


The recent commer- 
cial crisis was not de- 
void of its humorous 
sides. As it bronght 
ont the pathetic only 
too often, so it like- 
wise served to call into 
play some of the wit 
of the classes who 
most felt “the ser- 
pent’'s tooth,” 

A manufacturing 
firm which was be- 
sieged with applica- 
tions for work hung 
a sign near the en- 
trance to its establish- 
ment with the legend, 
“No Help Wanted.” 

One morning there 
appeared before the 
head of the house, to 
whom he was known, 
L—,a ne'er -do- well, 
who devoted his time 
to dreams of political 
glory rather than to 
books and accounts, 

“Mr, S—, 1 want a 
job. As uenal, I'm 
eat of work. Can you 
give me something tu 
do?” 

Mr. S— had former- 
ly employed the ap- 
plieant, and was com- 

flied to . discharge 
sim, not so much for 
neglect as for general 
incapacity to knuckk 
down to good solid 
work 

“My dear fellow, 
I'm very sorry; but 
didn't you see that 
sign when you came 
in 7” said Mr. 8—, very 
kindly. 

“ Yes, I saw it,” L— 
replied, “but you've 
often told me I'm no 

m 


was employed. 
——— 

Tur Baws. “Papa 
dear, can you ever for- 
give us for this elope- 
ment ?” 

Para. ** Well, I sup- 
pose I'll have to. In 
fact, I ought not to 
blame you at all, It 
has saved me the ex- 
pense of the ewell 
wedding I was per- 
fectly willing to give 


= Btesae 


you! Sometimes I stop and smile upon a lady strolling by 

And not to find her in the way I honestly do try 

Bat when she stands right in my path, and says distracting things, 
I cannot keep from wishing she would use ber unseen wings 


—————— 

Stevie and Robbie 
were cousins, and, al- 
though very fond of 
each other, did not al- 
ways agree. One day 
Robbie's mother en- 
tered the room when 
the little boys were 
playing, and was im- 
mediately appealed to 
by her son with, 

“Mamma, mayn't 
Stevie tell me my 
faults?” 

“ What do you want Stevie to tell yon your faults 
for 2” asked Kobbie's mother, in estenichesent. 

“So that I can tell Stevie his,” was the unexpected 
reply. 


Wises. “My dear boy, you look as happy as an 


‘ After Taking” picture! 
Benepiox. 3 wet? No wonder. That's just what 
Tam. She has just accepted me !” 


_—_a——_—_ 


“Yes,” said the football-player, as he donned his 
heavily padded knickerbockers,.“‘the game has been 
robbed of all its rough features, and is now mere child's 
yay.” 

He paused a moment to adjust a complicated leather 
harness that held his ears close to his head and 
thoroughly covered them up, and then continued: 
“ The new rules are designed to eliminate all element« 
of danger, and prevent players from being injured in 
any way. They promise to succeed admirably,” he 
added, in slightly nasal tones, as he placed a thick 
rubber nose-protector over that organ. *‘ Under th: 
old and so-cajled barbarous rules, broken legs were 
not infrequent,” he said, strapping on his heavy shin- 
guards, * but the public may 44 sure all that has now 
been done away with.” 

Brushing back his long chrysanthemumlike lock«, 
the better.to see, he tied about his waist and over hix 
leather jacket a wire chest- protector, and struck it 
a resounding blow with his massive fist. “The aboli- 
tion of momentam plays has made the sport almor! 
as gentle as tennis or golf or baseball,” he said, with 
what seemed a sigh, affixing stout knee-caps to his 
knees and ankle-protectors to his ankles. 

** By-the-way,” he added, “ when you see her in the 
grand stand, tell mother that my life-insurance policy 
is in the safety deposit vault on Fifth Avenue.” He 
paused an instant to adjast his wrist-supporters, and 
then continued: “The fact is, old man, just between 
us, the game has been ruined. It is baby-play now. 
Girls could play it without dislocating the crimp in 
their front hair, Chess and cribbage are dangerous 
when com with the new style of football.” 

Placing « thick rubber teeth-protector in his month, 
he strode toward the fleld where beauty and fashion 
had gathered to see Yale and Princeton battle for su- 
premacy. Eaute i. Eaton. 


i ne 


Mama. “* Now, Charley, here is a wish-bone which 

ridget’ gave me. Whichever of us gets the longest 
half.will get their wish. (They break the bone, and 

arie wine.) 

Mautx (tantalizinglys “Oh goody! I wished that 
I would — an lish lord.” 

Cuautey (dryly). “ So did 1.” 


“f am a million times obliged. 
Wilt you grant me the further 
honor of signing the testimonial 7 





THE LAY 


Then down I go across the field with calm and stately tread, 
And if my ball cannot be fonnd I crack my “ caddie’s” head; 
Or, while my comrade dawdles, like an old maid at croquet, 

I execute one brilliant * 


Sometimes I land close to the wall, and nearly come to woe, 
Then quick I grasp my “ lofting-club,” and off again I go 

The *“cleek” and * brassy’? too I 
Aud if you think I don’t count fair, just say it to my face, 


Around the course I saunter till the light of day is o'er, 

And then I seek my downy conch, my joints and muscies sore 
But spite of this, and spite of those who jeer and sneer and scoff, 
I'm certain no man ever knew a better game tlian “ Goff! 


(Reading ry peeye “* Charley 
Centre Rush.’ Ob! my beantifal wreck- 
ed piano! I thought it was Paderewski.” 


wy 


"peep 


OF THE MERKY GOLFER. 


am a merry golfer, and you ought to see me play 

go up to the “links” on every wet or pleasant day; 
take my little “caddie,” who ‘most always is a fool, 

And make him carry all my clubs, deepite the Golden Rule, 


1 wear my Knickerbockers, dnd I show my shapely calves 

(Por I'm the kind of fellow that does nothing just by halves) 
And if you would play golf, my boy, you surely must look well, 
For that is half the game, 1 find, tho’ please don't go und tell. 


I wait until the ladies come, and then I strike a pose, 
Which, entre nous, is all I strike, sometimes—except my nore ; 
But then I look around and smile, as if I didn't care, 
And—presto change !—you see my ball go sailing thro’ the air 


put,” then “tee” and“ drive aWwaty 


wield with most surprising grace, 








AID UNNECESSARY 


Tiney Tiwmy. “ Ma‘am, couldn't you help a man 
out of work 7” 

Mus. Pancake, “ Humph! You look as if you could 
keep vourself ont of work without help from any- 


body ! 





ONTO A GOOD THING, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 












































FLITTING. 


WAS sorrowful and disheartened, 
? The world was all awry; 
Like a child who mourgs ber broken toys, 
I pas oy not to cry. 
But my face was dark and frowning, 
‘ And my heart as heavy as lead, 
| When I heard the whir of merry wings 
wh : That. were flitting by o’erhead. 
' : 
> 


‘ t Nothing they feared, those armies, 
+ By a heaven-sent impulse stirred; 
I looked, and there came a lesson 
To my soul from the soul of the bird, 
It was, ‘Sing when the skies are sunny,” 
And, ‘‘in the darkest day, 
When you cannot sing, be cheerful, 
And take the ordered way.” 
ALIcE BRAINERD. 


AN OLD BOOK. 


MAN possessing an extensive and valu- | 

able library one day, in the presence of | 
a friend, pulled a small much-worn volume 
of Spanish Ballads from its shelf. Fondling | 
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There is no other compound or mixture - 
that can take the place of ROYAL BAK- 
ING POWDER, or that will make cake, 
biscuit, griddle-cakes, doughnuts, bread, etc., 
so light, sweet, palatable, and wholesome. 


Take no substitutes 
for Royal Baking Powder 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., N.Y. 
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Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
| Scalp, free from irritating and scaly oy a a 
| tions, is produced by Cuticura Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
| and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
















































it lovingly, he said: “I think more of that . Dave & Cuem. Conpr., Sole Props., Boston. 
book than any other I own, I believe, al- | lu the Kitchen e “ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 
though it is one of the smallest and Jeast | er * , e 
valuable.” Knowledge is Economy: a 
“ And why?” > MANUFACTURER 
“It was the first one I ever bought,” he e L. LEGRAND 
answered, musingly. ‘‘I had a few books e 11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 
which liad been given me me young man, ct oe “ e PARIS 
and what study and reading I had done had Extr. SEEF 
roused in me a wish to own books, books, exec: REFRESHES Bra in r General Agents for U. 
plenty of books; to own a library; to possess | will save you many an anxious thought, pro- indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere.| @ PARK «TILFORD 
beautiful and rare editions of books I could | vide the basis for many a pleasant meal and soup By Davoovers ax cnocens.| @ 917/919, Broadway 
theu only know from circulating libraries or | effect a veritable economy in your household e Sent F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. NEW-YORK 
look at at a friend's house. expenses. Our little book of ‘Culinary e 88, Album, 75 PORTRAITS rs | SOLD BY ALL 
‘It seemed hopeless, of course; for such | Wrinkles’ mailed, free, for the asking. Your e and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. e DRUGGISTS 
tastes cost money to gratify, and I had far own ingenuity will suggest a hundred other @ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West isth St, Naw Yor. 1@ ©] | PERFUMERS 
more ambition than money in those days. receipts. Address —_—— —_——— 
But at last I resolved to buy books, even if ; ; ‘ae HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 
they were small and cheap ones, to begin Armour & Company, Chicago. T & LANMAN’S PLORIDA WATER. 





with. Ican’t tell you all the sacrifices and 
planning it took to finally get possession of 
this little Spanish Ballads, to which I had 
taken a notion at a book-stand.” He smooth- 
ed the little book gently. 

** The day I carried it home I seemed to 
hold in my pocket all the libraries in the 
world. No costly edition I have purchased 
since has ever given me the feeling of proud 
ownership which that little old book of bal- | 
lads did which I picked up at a corner stand. | 
I had plenty of time ”"—and he chuckled— 
**to read it and enjoy it before I saved the 
money to buy my second book. But it help 
ed me to get the second; it was the entering 
wedge. And to every one who wishes to own 
books I would say: Begin by barieg them | 
one at a time, no matter how small and plain | 
the volume. Buy only what you like, and 
study and enjoy each thoroughly until you | 
are able to own the next. Don’t wait to be 
rich enough to get grand bindings. But buy 
substantial ones, and select those books which 
will give you pleasure, and put your happi- | 
ness and interest into each book you become | 
owner of. Such a life does not disappoint. 
To build a library in this way is to acquire 
an education while you do it. What you 
learn in doing it you never forget and you 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


In children’s eruptive troubles, and to the School children, ladies shopping, business men, 
bed-ridden invalid, and those who suffer from > and persons whose daily avocations may bring 
skin- affections, dandruff, itching, and falling { them in contact with contagion, in public vehi- 
hair, the deodorant, cleansing, soothing, and } cles, etc., will find its antiseptic properties a 
healing qualities of Packer's Tar Soap make it 2? constant protection. Bathing with it is most 
truly valuable. . refreshing when fatigued. 


.. Is a Pleasure to Use .-. 
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Absolute Purity Guaranteed }| EPPS’S COCOA. y 


Responsible physicians have lately said that the BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
purest and most ecovomical is “‘ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
"t diteant 


govern the op i g and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
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Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may esca many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
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He EW CZAR, NICHOLAS II AND PRINCES 


AN IMPERIAL BRIDE 


\ ROYA : g has a strong fascination for al 
j ‘ ry on On the one hand for the crave 
an interest in dynastic prob 
he whilom student of that en 
il vhich chapter after chapter 
t und uniform statement, ‘‘ There 
j who hadad eT The cere 
! page the public rejoicing, the costly 
D : ¢ imagination, and to an ingrained 
le of the eye, that is strong in all 
m 
But the wed r of Princess Alix is sadly stripped 
fmu if its due joy and splendor Summoned in 
sp und sect from her home in Darmstadt to the 
C1 ( nh an endeavor to contorm to a custom re 
qu ’ 1ccessor to the aperial throne of Rus 
t she entered a doubly stricken house 
n re of gloom and mystery and for: 
foreboding not niy national, but conti 
vide. Festal drapery and funeral 
t ng ‘ rought on the same train from St 
Pe irg But the mournful preparations were in 
{ ! the wedding indefinitely postponed by 
hae th of the Czar on November Ist Poor Prin 
‘ Being human and youthfal, this future Em 
pr fA he Russias must needs look back wist 
| many a lowlier bridal she has witnessed 
P ess Alix Victoria Helene Louise Beatrice was 
rm June 6, 1872, the daughter of the Grand-Duks 
Hesse - Darmstad und Princess Alice of Great 
B n, the s | daughter of Queen Victoria, who 
d and lamented in. 1878, of diphtheria 
vhile nursing her sick child rhe bridegroom 
the present Emperor Nicholas IL, is four years the 
brid senior, having been born in May, 1868. He 
is said to bear a marked resemblance to his cousin the 
Duke of York, which does not appear singular when 
we remember that the Princess f Wales and th 
carina of Russia are sisters 


HIGH TEAS. 
Ww OMANIACS are insisting that the dinner 


hour should be pushed on later and later, and 

now they say that eight clock is really too early to 
dine comfortably In this country the dinner hour 
has had a hard time for some years, and that most 
Al ican and delightful of meals, high tea, is rarely 
to be indulged in. In the South and in New England 
there are some conservative people who still cling to 
t, and who insist that dinner. in the middle of the 
day is the only rational form of existence 

There is no fixed rule as to what food shall lx 
erved at high tea All the dainties possible are ex 
pected, and every known and unknown description 
of hot bread. Game, terrapin, all the delicacies in 
and out of seaso ire equally appropriate, and there 
sto an e} ! s certa sense of expectation as to 
what the next course will be which is quite lacking 
at an ordinary dinner party 

The family high tea and the high tea or supper 
when guests are invited have many features in com 
mon, but are not quite the same At the family high 
tea it is customary to have many of the dishes, if not 
ill, on the table at once, and on the sideboard are 
placed other dishes, such as cold roast beef or cold 
game, the meal in this particular resembling break 
fast at an English country house. For a formal high 
tea the meal is served off the table, the entire table 
being vered with decorations, candles, or lamps, 
snd the small dishes for conserves, olives, candies, 
and fruit, in this respect being much like a dinner. 


A high tea for a party of sixteen people was 





served not long ago in one of the aristocratic old 
towns of New England. The table was a large 
square which seated four guests at each side. 
There was no cloth, as the table was of highly 
polished mahogany. The centre-piece was a flat 
basket, filled with red and white flowers. At each 
of the four corners was a smaller basket, also filled 
with red and white flowers. Over the entire ta- 
ble were scattered sprays of American ivy which 
had turned red. Four candelabra, each holding 
ten red candles with small red silk shades, were at 
the corners of the table. The leaves of the ivy 
were put around the plates at each place, so that 
the entire table was covered with flowers and 
leaves, only showing the glint of the highly pol 
ished. mahogany between. The white of the flow 
ers and the green of the few ferns which were 
placed artistically in the baskets gave, with the 
cut glasses at the different places, a curious light 
effect, which only seemed to emphasize the deep 
rich coloring of the red. It was most artistic, and 
was entirely the idea of the hostess herself. With 
many other women, she delights in having her 
ow n ideas as to table decoration personally carried 
out, instead of intrusting them to a florist. The 
courses at this high tea were not many in number, 
but included some new dishes. One was of pat 
tridge, broiled, and served with cucumbers which 
had been boiled in cream. Cucumbers are so gener 
ally served raw that to most people the idea of their 
being stewed or boiled seems sufficient to take 
away their flavor. They are really very delicate 
when properly cooked. Duck was served with a 
new kind of currant jelly; and mushrooms, which 
made another course, were broiled, and served on 
toast with a brown gravy made by boiling other 
mushrooms to a thick liquid. The receipts for 
these different dishes, the hostess said, were heir 
looms, and were not to be found in any of the 
modern cook-books. 

At these high teas old family silver, cut glass, 
and china which first saw the light in the last 
century play a prominent part. Odd but grace- 
ful-shaped pitchers, urns, and quaint old glasses 
show off well on old mahogany, kept bright for 
years by that most potent of all polishers, rub- 
bing by hand with chamois-skin. Dainty linen 
napkins and small doilies, of a richness and fine- 





ness not often now seen, are to be found at houses 
where late dinner has not yet become the custom. 
Preserves and canned fruits, prepared in the house 
by the women themselves, are usually part of this 
meal in every well-conducted New England fam. 
ily. Story-tellers would bave us believe that pie 
is the only food attainable in New England, but 
the hostess who presides at her daintily appointed 
tea table finds no place for that delicacy. Cake, 
home-made, has its own place, and is always 
served with the preserves, but pie belongs to the 
early dinner. In fact, ingenuity and invention 
have brought out most of the delicacies which are 
to be seen, and pie is at present a thing which is 
decidedly bad form at a New England high tea, 

A very popular English dish, consisting of mar- 
row-bones very thoroughly cooked, is also used in 
this country at high teas. These are served on a 
large dish, and are put in the folds of a napkin, 
It is difficult to get at the meat of these marrow- 
bones, but lately a new kind of fork has been in- 
vented which answers the purpose. 

Stuffed eggs make a capital dish for this meal. 
They are easily prepared, and if the seasoning be 
carefully attended to are always delicious, They 
are prepared by taking out the yolks, beating or 
mixing them (for they must be hard-boiled) with 
mustard, butter, red pepper, and a little cheese, 
then putting them carefully back into the white 
part; they are served with a sauce. This entrée 
looks very dainty, and should always be served 
in a low deep dish, as on a platier eggs do not 
stand up so well. 


MEMORIAL TREES. 
N avenue of trees,owned by the Duke of Ar 
JA gyle, suggests the possibility of such a plea 
sure, as well, for untitled people, though all cannot, 
perhaps, like this wise gentleman, secure ‘* not 
ables” to so adorn private grounds 
Year by year, as we read, this avenue, planted by 


eminent individuals, increases, and to emphasize 
the interest this fortunate and wealthy landholder 
has a brass plate, on which are chronicled the name 


and date by whom and when the tree is planted, 
fastened to the iron fence surrounding the tree 


PORTRAIT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, BY MADAME VIGEE LEBRUN 
Ewonaven sy Ca. BAvpe raom Tux Patwtine wv tae Versaitices Museum. 
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A SEWING-MATCH ON BOARD SHIP.—Draww sy Arravr Hopxins.—([See Pace 916.] 
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AMUSEMENTS ON BOARD SHIP. 
Sex T n on page 915, Supplement 
lr is only those ate have ever made a 
Tr long voyage who know what resources 
or amusement exist upon a big ship when | 
a fairly spirit of friendliness reigns | 
among the passengers. Deck quoits of course | 
there are, aud there is the ever popular“ ball” | 
in both its versions of the ‘‘ hundred up” or | 
‘going all round the board”—the former | 
being the favorite game when the ladies are | 
joining in it, and the latter that of the gen 
tlemen playingalone. Cricket, with astrip of 
cocoanut matting, and the wickets fixed into 
a little stand, can be played as enthusiastically 
as on shore; and matches are every-day af- 
fairs, though the scoring is not high, and a 
hit for more than two is an event to be chron 
icled on the notice-board of the saloon 
These, vever, are the regular and expect- 
ed pastimes, and the more unusual or novel 
diversions are generally organized by two or 
three energetic individuals, who map out 
whole programmes of sports and tourna 
ments for the week, and find the days all too 
short for the onerous duties of handicapping 
and «lt g partners, There are few things 
which cause more mirth than a well-ordered 


good 


ho 


wit 


sewing competition among the gentlemen, 
the conduct of which ought to be entirely 
undertaken by the ladies. 1t is decided what 
shall be worked, and the sewing on of a but 
ton and the making of a button-hole may be 
regurded as a satisfactory test of masculine 
capabilities. One lady acts as secretary and | 


judges, the former giving out the 
materials, while impartiality of verdict is se 
cured by each competitor's drawing a number 
which he affixes to his work, his name not 


three is 


being announced until the judges have given 
their decisions. The specimens then are 
handed round for general inspection, with 
the buttons on upside down, as they are 
often put, and the holes not invariably fash 


meet the 
of needle-work to the educa 
tion department There is a workmanlike 
solidity about the tasks of some of the men 
who have learned the primitive lessons of self 
helpfulness, but even the unfortunate ones 
who do not win are not wholly to be pitied 
It is certuin there will be some kindly young 
lady on board who will think a man’s help 
lessness deserves her sympathy, and the 
movement of deft white fingers as she shows 
him afterwards how he ought to have done 
it is no hinderance whatever to flirtation. 


joned in a manner to 
the inspectors 


KEEPING 
N every 


THINGS UP 
estimate of housekeeping ex 
penses there should be a generous mar 
gin for the keeping things up. The wear 
ind tear of usage, and, more strange and per 
plexing still, the wear and tear of non-usage, 
tell sadly upon our houses and their furnish 
ings. Carpets which are constantly trodden 
grow thin in spots, are faded by the sun, are 
threadbare, : 


irpeis in closed rooms are dk 
voured by the moth. Curtains fade. Fam 
ily linen gradually falls into decay. Every 
thing must be replenished, kept up, gone 
over again and again, if the domestic ma 


chinery is not to creak and rust 

The wise housekeeper buys every season 
a few new articles, and, so to speak, has al 
ways her reserved stock ou which to draw. 

So, too, the notable matron does not ex 
haust her aud jellies in a single 
year. She prefers to carry some jars over, 
to have a pot of marmalade or jam of a 
twelvemonth’s age to keep in countenance 
the lucent brigade of cans and jars which 
she proudly surveys this autumn 

The judicious housewife keeps everything 
up to the mark 


preserves 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Children’s teeth should receive 
early attention; if the first teeth are 
well cared for the permanent ones 
will be satisfz actory. 
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is splendid for chil 






dren. They like the 
delicious flavor. It 
is most cleansing 
and healthful and absolutely harmless. 
2s cents. Al) Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 


E. W. Hovr & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


approval of | 


Queen’s Physicians | 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
practising treatment of patienta by mail for fee of a 
crown, 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, i« in- 
trodacing thie novel method of 
try. Hie epecialties are skin, chert, and nerve diseases. 
If you live outside of New York you can consult him 
by mai! for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

Write; send history of your case, with aymptoms in 
detail You will receive special prescriptions, with 
Sull inatructions for treatment; have these prepared by 
your own druggist. \o patent medicines prescribed, 
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and cheapest breakfast food in the wide world. 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
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SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, New York City. 
THE “LA REINE” PATTERN. 
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attention of 
and 
“LA REINE” 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
furnish in all 
and special 
every 


ant 
our 


all lovers of 


artistic TABLE 


CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 025 Chestnut St. 
( 37 Union Square. 
NEW YORK: . i 13 Maiden Lane. 


Faciories and Offices: TAUNTON,MASS. 
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SOLID SILVER 


GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 

plete assortment of articles, both 

useful and ornamental 

artistic and novel designs. 

WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 

for special occasions, places, and events. 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


, wrought in 
GIFTS FOR 


Fine 


Our Goods Sold by all Leading Jewelers. 


Grade Mark 


ARH: 


Sterling. 
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tooth wash ever offered to the 


and purifying properties, and the 
that have been bestowed upon i 


though efficient and powerful, is 


wholly te arent in its origin. 





is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 


public. No lady ever 


used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 


flattering testimonials 
t by eminent Dentists 


speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


absolutely harm- | 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 
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LADIES WHO VALUE 


must use Pozzoni’s Powe 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Lamps are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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Pears’ 


A clean and 
whole skin 
is comfort- 


able. 


X | Have you 


. used Pears’ 
soap? 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


Ani for the th ghly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Caneer,'Tumors, and al! ma- 
— pense, without the use of the knife. 
ave never fuiled to effect a perma- 
* eure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS, W. E. BROWN & 805, Berth Adams, Mass. 








Wimples and Crisping- Pins 


Studies in the 





Coiffure and Ornaments of Women 
THEODORE CHILD 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 00 


The book is handsomely illustrated, and the 
author's reveries and reflections on the dressing 
of hair and the adornment of beauty are effec- 
tively emphasized by representations of the 
greatest masters of art.—Philadelphia Press. 





| BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
| Art and Criticism 


Monographs and Studies. 


Profusely Illus- 
trated. 


Large 8vo, Cloth $6 oo. 


Delicate Feasting 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 


| The Desire of Beauty 


16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Spanish American Republics 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 


Square 8vo, 
$3 50. 


| The Praise of Paris 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


“AT Summer Holidays 
| Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2. 


_ The Tsar and His People 

| Or Social Life in Russia. Profusely Tllus- 
trated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any pari o, 
the — States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of t 

















